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SNOW SCULPTURE. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
On stainless wings, how gently falls the snow, 
Lighting as softly on the peasants’ shed, 
As on the roof, beneath which rests the head 
Made dizzy with a golden crown aglow. 
How fine the work graved by the winds that blow, 
White laces, delicate as silken thread 
And woven lines, like gossamer are spread 
On mounds where sleep the loved in peace below. 
Cornice and fluted shaft and sculptured scroll 
Domes, battlements, turrets and tapering spires 
Altar and cross and crystal cups and bow], 
And the white wings and faces sweet are there, 
Carved by the unseen artists of the air. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

—2 oo 


PANTOUM. 


THEN. 
Leaning lightly upon a stile, 
In a lane both cool and shady. 
Within her eyes a tender smile, 
Stands a charming little lady. 
In a lane both cool and shady, 
Within a sketch-book white and fair, 
Stands a charming little lady, 
That has been newly pictured there, 
Within a sketch-book white and fair, 
Beneath a lovely form and face, 
That has been newly pictured there, 
An artist's name has found a place. 
Now. 
Beneath a lovely form and face, 
Looking daintily from the wa!], 
An artist’s name has found a place, 
The owner of this stately hall. 
Looking daintily from the wall. 
She seeems to smile and speak to me, 
The owner of this stately hall, 
Of dreams that were but cannot be. 
She seems to smile and speak to me, 
To tell me of the years now fled, 
Of dreams that were but cannot be, 
Of words that now can ne’er be said. 
To tell me of the years now fled, 
Leaning lightly upon a stile, 
Of words that now can ne’er be said, 
Within her eyes a tender smile. 
New London, Conn, 


INTO THE 


A SHAKER’S LOOK 
FUTURE. 


BY ELDER FP, W. EVANS. 

The first appearing of the Christ Spirit on 
earth wrought no greater change in the 
Roman Empire than the second appearing 
of the same Christ Spirit will effect in what 
we term Christendom. As then, great lead- 
ing master minds will inaugurate the change 
of dispensations now impending. The old 
Heavens and Earth—united Church and 
State—are fast passing away—dissolving— 


» melting with fervent heat—the fire of Spirit- 


‘ual Truth. Out of the material of the old 
earthly civil governments, a civil government 


4 will arise, is even now arising, in which right, 


not might, will predominate—a New Earth. 
It will be purely secular, a genuine Republic. 
Men and women will be citizens. All citizens 
will be freeholders. They will inherit and 


| cease with 





the end of the old Monarchial 
theological earth, wherein the King could 
do no wrong—he ruled by the Divine right 
of Kings. The meek will inherit the earth, 
and the nations neither learn nor practice 
war any more. Each man and woman will 
literally sit under their own vine and fig tree, 
and none to make them afraid, as violence 
and destruction shall no more be heard or 
felt in the land. Neither shall any one say, 
I am sick. The Lord their God shall, by 
revelation and true science, take all sickness 
away from the midst of the people, who 
shall walk in the light of the wisdom of the 
Most High. No doctors, drugs nor poisons. 
The same power, exercised in the First 
Christian Dispensation, of healing all manner 
of diseases, and saying, Go and sin no more, 
physiologically, will be again revealed from 
the Spirit Spheres, and the same light and 
power that heals will be amply competent to 
stamp out all maladies that flesh is now heir 
unto. ‘The people of God, when God, as 
father and mother, walks and dwells with 
them, will leave off contention ere it is 
begun, and by prevention, forestall all sick- 
ness, as they will prevent unchastity by not 
thinking nor looking upon a man or woman, 
to lust after them. The unrighteous man 
will forsake his ways and the wicked man 
and woman their evil thoughts. In the New 
Earth, sexuality will be used only for re- 
production, eating for strength, not gluttony; 
drinking for thirst, not drunkenness. And 
property, being the product of honest toil, 
as those who will not work will not be 
allowed to eat, will be for the good of all, 
the young and the old. There will be no 
more sorrow nor crying, no more pain, no 
more death, for the people will neither hurt 
nor harm any senscient being. He that 
killeth an ox, will be as he that slayeth a 
man—a murderer. 
A NEW HEAVEN. 

Out of the material of the old eccle- 
siastic governmental organizations, a new 
spiritual religious organization or order 
will arise, in which truth will be the 
authority and ruling power, not authority 
for the truth. A New Heaven that will 
be transcendently glorious. In that day, 
God’s people will be awilling people. Their 
belief will be the result of evidence, not of 
power and authority. The mystery of in- 
iquity will be ended, and the mystery of God- 
liness finished. From the least to the greatest, 
all will know and understand what they be- 
lieve, and why they do or do not, under every 
command and requirement. The meek, whom 








Jesus blessed, will inherit the earth, for 
land will be owned in common. Labor will 
be incommon, food and clothing in common... 

The separation of the new heaven from 
the New Earth will be perfect as the sep- 
aration between soul and body. Matter 
being the object of the bodily senses, spirit- 
ual matter the object of the psychological or 
soul senses. A Second Pentecostal Church, in 
which, as in the first, will be a baptism of 
the Holy Chris‘ Spirit, and fire of truth that 
will burn up the lusts which are the rudi- 
ments of the world and of Orthodox Church 
and State Christendom, Roman, Greek and 
Protestant sects, with their infidel classes 
included. Generative lusts will give place to 
Celibacy. ‘The people will become Eunuchs 
for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake—a cireum- 
cision of the heart. Blessed are the pure in 
heart, they shall see God in peace ; and not 
only will they not fight, but they will love 
their enemies as a physician loves his patients, 
continually doing them good, no matter how 
unreasonably they may act towards him per- 
sonally. The lust of property becomes ex- 
tinct, when no one says, of aught he pos- 
sesses, this is mine, that is thine, and each 
seeks another's wealth, not his own. When, 
in honor, each prefers his brother, ambition 
will not exist. Simplicity in dress and plain- 
ness of speech will exterminate envy and 
pride, and he who would be great will be 
servant to the household of faith. Thus will 
the foundation stones of the Second Temple 
be Revelation, Celibacy, Community, Peace, 
simplicity in dress and language, separation 
of Church and State, and Religious Spiritual- 
ism, like that of Jesus and the Apostles. 
Inasmuch as in the New Earth, there will 
be no untimely births, no deaths by disease, 
want or war, propagation would soon end in 
over population, consequently the Spiritual 
Resurrection Order of New Heavens will be 
cherished by the civil government of the New 
Earth, asa check or balance wheel to popula- 
tion, as the Jews cherished the Essenes—as 
the Romish Church fosters monasteries and 
nunneries, or enjoins celibacy upon her clergy, 
forbidding to marry and commanding them 
to abstain from flesh meat, on all sacred 
occasions. ‘Therefore the civil governments 
will justly regard the Millennial Church as 
the glory of the earth, the friend of human- 
ity and the safety valve of human existence 
upon this mundane sphere. Thus will the 
new Heavens and new earth co-exist like the 
sun and moon, distinct, yet acting and re- 
acting upon each other, while they move 


independently, yet harmoniously, each in its 
own sphere. 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y., February, 1885. 
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THE STORY OF A GRASSLESS 
GRAVE. 


In the village churchyard at Montgomery, 
England, in a remote corner is a solitary 
grave. It is not a raised mound but a bare 
space level with the surrounding ground, and 
is of the shape and size of a coffin. A sin- 
gular story is connected with this grassless 
grave, told many years since by the Rev. R. 
Mostyn Pryce:— 

At Chirbury, in the vicinity of Montgom- 
ery, was Oakfield, a house (that in better 
days had been a manor house), which, with 
the surrounding farm, was possessed by a 
widow named Morris. Her husband, a dis- 
solute, indolent man, had left her and their 
only child, a daughter, in distressed circum- 
stances, and for sometime it was supposed 
that Mrs. Morris would have to part with 
her property, in which case it was to be let 
to a Thomas Pearce, to whose ancestors it 
had formerly belonged. Pearce had long 
waited, and watched in hopes of one day be- 
coming a tenant of the property his ancestors 
had squandered away; but just at the time 
when his expectations appeared to be on the 
point of realization, they were utterly frus- 
trated.- A young man styled ‘‘ John New- 
ton” in the story,* from Staffordshire, hay- 
ing been introduced to Mrs. Morris by her 
brother, was taken into her service as bailiff, 
and managed the farm for her with such 
assiduity and skill, that in a little while it 
became prosperous and flourishing, and all 
thoughts of resigning it to Pearce were re- 
linguished. 

Newton, to whose able management and 
industry this improvement was due, was an 
utter stranger to the neighborhood. Nor 
did he appear willing to make any acquaint- 
ances beyond what business arrangements 
necessitated. He was obliged to attend the 
neighboring fairs and markets, and he was 
a regular attendant at Chirbury Church ; but 
he kept only his own company and his own 
council, even all the efforts of the clergyman 
of the parish failing to draw him out of his 
secluded habits and reserved manner. He 
was, indeed, says Mr. Pryce, for the most 
part, a melancholy, grief-haunted man. Yet, 
in the pursuit of his occupations at Oakfield, 
he appeared contented and happy. His 
manner and behavior towards the widow and 
her daughter were at all times marked with 
respect and even cheerfulness. He seemed 
to consider it a part of his duty to alleviate 
by every means in his power, their cares 
and troubles, and to lighten their domestic 
solitude. Occasionally, when the day had 
closed upon his toil, he would read to them. 

For more than two years this state of affairs 
lasted, and Mrs. Morris was by no means dis- 
pleased to notice that her daughter’s senti- 





* His real name was John Davies. 





ments towards Newton were of a very friend- 
ly nature. ‘‘She watched with a mother’s 
anxiety and a mother’s approbation,” says 
our authority, “the growing affection of her 
child towards the stranger; for he was a 
stranger still. Studiously avoiding all refer- 
ence to himself, his kindred, or former life, 
he shrank sensitively from any allusion to 
the past, and felt grateful to them both 
when, with instinctive delicacy, they seemed 
content that his early history should remain 
unknown to them.” The stranger’s skillful 


"known only to my Creator and myself. [ 


management of Oakfield, and the continually | 


increasing interest which he appeared to 
obtain in its household, had excited anything 
but pleasurable feelings in more breasts than 
one. Thomas Pearce had naturally felt 
jealous with Newton, and was intensely dis- 
appointed ‘when baffled in his hopes of 
sheltering himself again beneath the roof- 
tree of his fore-fathers,” yet he had appar- 
ently lived down his regrets. But Robert 
Parker, a young farmer and neighbor of 
Pearce, hated Newton with a still more 
keener hate, for in him he beheld a successful 
rival for the affections of Jane Morris, of 
whom he had long been a fond, but as yet, 
unprofessed lover. 


These two disappointed and vengeance- | 


seeking men met frequently to discuss mat- 
ters, and at last, devised a plan for getting 
rid of the obnoxious stranger. Their pro- 
ceedings are thus detailed by Mr. Pryce :— 

“Tt was at length resolved to charge New- 
ton with some offence which should banish 
him from the country.” An opportunity of 
accomplishing their purpose at length oc- 
curred. Newton had been attending a fair 
in the neighborhood, and was detained on 
business till a late hour. It was six o’clock 
on a dark November evening, when he left 
Welshpool to walk home. Parker, who had 
been stealthily watching his proceedings, fol- 
lowed with Pearce at a little distance. In a 
short time Newton was brought back to 
Welshpool by the two men, taken before 
a magistrate, charged with highway rob- 
bery, and committed. The charge brought 
against him by the two confederates, men 
of known respectability, was that of 
‘‘highway robbery with violence,” a crime 
at the time punishable with death. The 
prisoner employed no counsel, asked the 
witnesses no questions, and merely pro- 
tested his innocence of the charge. 

He was pronounced * guilty.” When the 
judge asked him if he had anything to say 
why sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him, he responded in a firm voice, that 
he forgave those men upon whose false testi- 





mony he had been convicted, ‘{but, my | 


Lord,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I protest most 
solemnly before that God in whose presence 
I must shortly appear, I am entirely guiltless 
of the crime for which I am now about to suf- 
fer. * * I do notsay that I am an innocent 
man, I have committed a crime, but it is 





have endeavored to atone for it by every 
means in my power. * * | protest once more, 
I am entirely innocent of this charge. It is 
my devout and earnest desire that the stain 
of this crime may not rest upon my name. 
* * T have therefore, in humble devotion 
offered a prayer to heaven, and believe it has 
been heard and accepted. * * I venture to 
assert if J am innocent of the crime for 
which I suffer, the grass, for one generation, 
at least, will not cover my grave. 

The unfortunate man was condemned and 
executed, and his remains were buried in 
Montgomery Churchyard. It was noticed 
that no sooner did the bell begin to toll for 
the execution, than the sky became over- 
cast; ‘‘no sooner had he placed his foot 
upon the scaffold than a fearful darkness 
spread around, and the moment the fatal 
bolt was withdrawn, the lightnings flashed 
with terrific vividness, the thunder rolled in 
awful majesty, until the town hill seemed 
shaken to its base; the rain poured down in 
torrents: the multitude dispersed horror- 
stricken ‘and appalled, some crying out, 
**' The end of all things has come !” This was 
in 1821. 

Of the two witnesses against the unfortu- 
nate man, Parker became a dissulote drunk- 
ard and was killed at the blasting of some 
rocks in the lime works at Llanymyncch, 
whilst the other, Pearce, became dispirited, 
and, as our informant remarks, ‘‘ wasted 
away from the earth.” Mrs. Morris and her 
daughter left Oakfield forever. 

Writing in 1852, Mr. Pryce says: ‘* Thirty 
years have passed away and the grass has not 
covered his grave!” And again, “numer- 
ous attempts have from time to time, been 
made by some who are still alive, and others 
who have passed away, to bring grass upon 
the bare soil. Fresh soil has been frequently 
spread upon it and seed of various kinds have 
been sown, but not a blade has ever been 
known to spring from them, and the soil has 
soon become a smooth, and cold, and stub- 
born clay.” 

In 1852, soon after Mr. Pryce’s narrative 
had been written, ‘‘ some sacreligious hand ” 
covered the grave with turf, and so tended 
it, that it grew all over it, save at the head 
which remained bare, with the turf withered 
‘‘as if blasted by the lightning’s stroke.” 
A month or so, and the grass again died 
away, leaving the grave once more bare ! 

The bare spot over the grave still remains 
and can be seen by the visitors to the church- 
yard this day. Attempts have again and 
again been made by different persons to 
cause the grass to grow on the grave by 
substituting fresh soil and sowing seeds, but 
the grave has always returned in a short time 
after each experiment to the state in which 
it now is. 


When I get into a place I can easily fill, 
I always feel like shoving out of it into one 
that requires of me more exertion.— General 
Garfield. 
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; He A YOUNG GIRL’S MISTAKE. | as though blinded by such a vision of beauty. | ‘©On Thursday evening then,” he said in 
ain an ‘Two such charming young ladies will | an impressive manner, as he moved aside to 
ne. eae rere surely eclipse all the guests.” | make room for a gay group who were just 
on F eee ee ‘‘Now, Mr. Alston, we are prepared for | entering. 
has Las a certain amount of flattery, but take my | Celiste had witnessed Will’s approach, her- 
hes In the library of one of the handsome resi- | advice, and do not be too lavish, or you may | self, until that moment unseen, and tried to 
for dences which adorn Clinton avenue in our | expend all your ammunition before the at- | infuse into her tone an eagerness and cor- 
my city, two young girls were seated at a table | tack.” _ diality which she was far from feeling. Her 
on which were scattered piles of handsomely ‘‘Never fear,” he answered gaily, ‘‘I | heart almost failed her, however, as she 
nd engraved cards and snowy envelopes, waiting | shall not find more suitable objects to charge caught a sight of the broad features, so 
in to be inscribed in the delicate chirography | upon.” | fixed, so immovable in their strong cold- 
red of the soft white fingers, now idly toying _ The rooms were soon filled with the guests, 'ness. She had not counted the cost, and 
Sisk with their dainty pens. and as the seductive notes of the first waltz now, judging him by her own heart, she 
wit ““Oh !” exclaimed Celiste De Motte, im- | floated toward them, with an ‘‘ Allow me,” | doubted whether the result even if obtained 
oot patiently, ‘I do wish Will would come. | he led off his lovely partner, and they were would justify the means. 
om You can’t think, May, what a help he is. | soon whirling in the mazes of the light fan- ‘If a fiend from the bottomless pit had 
tal He always has all the names at his tongue’s | tastic. "appeared to Will, traducing the character of 
1ed end.” When the music ceased, after transferring | his dearest friend, he would have turned 
* “Absurd !” laughed May. ‘Just as | May to the arm of a devoted admirer, he , from him with indignant scorn, but that 
sail though we couldn’t do anything without a | started in pursuit of Celiste. He had fol- | Celiste, the true, the pure, upon whom he 
in man. ‘Trust me. I can rake up names | lowed her with his eyes, with a proud sense | had already learned to look as the wife of 
mes enough for you. There’s Edith Rhinelander, | of proprietorship, but now the surging crowd | his bosom should turn from him with the 
ut, and Lillie Townsend, and the Nugents, and | hid her from his view. He found her at | sang froid which had characterized her man- 
was —and “i last, surrounded by a crowd of admirers, | ner during the entire evening, and accept 
She paused doubtfully as the forefinger of | fairly launched upon a stream of small talk, | with evident pleasure the engrossing atten- 
— her right hand poised itself gracefully over | and was surprised and hurt at the coolness | tions of a stranger, was a fact of which he 
adi the thumb of her left, after having touched | of her manner toward himself. strove in vain to disencumber himself. 
si in swift succession each of the little pink | Now and then she raised her eyes with a The crowd around him seemed as the flies 
ch, digits. ‘‘ Three !” interrupted Celiste, glee- | pleased look of expectation in their purplish | of Egypt must have sounded—buzzing, hum- 
ed fully. ‘Are you through? You can’t | depths. Suddenly her face broke into | ming, unendurable, and he stepped out of 
ted think of another name? I can, though,” | dimpled smiles as they rested upon a tall the low French window upon the broad 
her she added, looking up archly. ‘‘'There’s | elegant form framed in the doorway. piazza, which he paced with uneasy steps 
that handsome Mr. Sandford—I want you to | -Mortified, chagrined, and mystified by so | and more uneasy brain. Footsteps ap- 





invite him—I’m dying to become acquainted 


proached, and again burst upon his vision 


rty ‘ ' unaccountable a change in his peerless Ce- 
not with him, he has such an aristocratic face.” liste, Will stood moodily by when May came | the white-robed figure, whicha few moments 
sore ‘What would Mr. Alston say to that con- | up leaning on the arm of the tall stranger, before had looked to him pure as an angel— 
een fession ?” asked May roguishly. “T think I _whom she presented to the fair hostess. | still accompanied by the now hated, detested 
1ers see the fire flying from his eyes now.” | After a few moments spent in lively con- | stranger. 
pon “Oh! Will is altogether too jealous. I’m | versation, the music again struck up. The He hastily descended the steps leading 
atly going to cure him of such ridiculous no- | newcomer offered his arm to Celiste, and | into the garden, whose many colored lanterns 
Wis! tions,” replied Celiste, warmly. | Will had the mortification of seeing her in | presented a brilliant scene. He paced the 
een May had barely time to raise a warning | the arms of the handsome and fascinating | walks between the beds whose flowers were 
has finger with the single word, ‘Beware | Mr. Sandford, swaying and undulating with | heavy with dew, nor took heed of the hour, 
wre when the subject of their conversation en- | the rise and fall of the voluptuous music. | until the sound of approaching and retreat- 

tered with his usual free and joyous air. | Celiste glanced at Will, and noted the | ing carriages assured him that the guests 
tive Atan early hour on the night of the party, | lowering brow and the compressed lips, and, | were departing. He listened until the 
1d” Celiste descended to the drawing-room to | although doing violence to her own feelings, | echo of the last wheel had died away, and 
dea receive her guests. Her rich brunette beauty | was resolved to persevere even to the ‘‘bitter | then, with a fixed purpose, re-entered the 
ial was displayed to the best advantage in a | end.” _ house. 
red dress of white satin with trimmings of exqui- | The evening passed rapidly away, and Will | The two girls were preparing to leave the 
ce,” site lace and delicate blush roses. | scarcely saw Celiste except as she swept past | deserted parlors. As May caught a glimpse 
lied ‘‘Celiste, you are positively lovely to- | him in the dance or leaning on the arm of | of his stern features, so set, so determined, 
von night !” exclaimed a well-known voice, as its | her devoted cavalier, with whom she seemed | she whisked up the broad staircase, leaving 
wer possessor attempted to clasp her in his arms. | to be completely engrossed. As he passed the unhappy Celiste in the presence of her 
and ‘Hands off, flatterer‘ I cannot afford to | the conservatory the tinkling of its perfumed | outraged and insulted lover. Advancing 
3 to have my toilette disarranged at this early | fountain fell musically upon his ear, while toward her with a steady step and an eye 
Aes: stage of proceedings by caresses, even though | the soft,dewy freshness of the flowers soothed | fixed in its intensity, he sail simply, in a 
Fees they be offered by no less a person than your- | his excited feelings and moved him within | voice in which his great love struggled with 
hich @ Self.” its calm sweet precincts. All at once his | his fierce jealousy : 

‘‘Celiste! darling, one kiss,” he pleaded, | eye fell upon a white-robed figure, and the | ‘‘Celiste, you have strangely forgotten 

as May came sweeping down the stairs in all | yoice which had hitherto been wafted to him | yourself to-night.” 
fill, the glory of azure silk and velvet, her blonde | like strains of sweetest music, now seemed to | ‘Have I ?” she asked, trying to speak in- 
Bs Montagues surmounted by a tiara of the | his distracted fancy to be harsh and bitter. | differently. ‘In what way ?” 


star-like jessamine with its rich shining 
leaves. 
‘‘Seems to me we are in. gorgeous array 


‘‘T shall be delighted, Mr. Sandford. No, | 
I have no engagement, and that is one of | 


the great pieasures to which I have been 





‘‘In what way !” he repeated, ironically. 
‘‘ Perhaps you can best answer that question. 


| Ask yourself.” 


to-night !” exclaimed Will, shading his eye | looking forward.” | Both were silent for a moment, when he 
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| sympathy with her friend’s wakefulness, and | 


voting yourself to other men and ignoring | 
the presence of your affianced husband, you 
have acted the part of a true and dignified 
woman.” 

**Don’t be ridiculous, Will!’ she ex- 
claimed, giving him a tap with her fan, 
which was intended to be playful, but re- 
sulted in a dead failure. ‘* Remember that, 
in my own house, courtesy to my guests de- 
mands that I shall devote myself to them 
rather than to one who is—” she paused— 
‘*who is as much home as sj 

‘“Courtesy to your guests!’ he 
rupted, recoiling from her touch. 


inter- 
“You 


cannot deceive me, neither are you deceiving | 
You are acting a part, Celiste, 


yourself. 
and I fear no honorable part. I thank God 
I know the truth before it is too late.” 

She made a movement toward him, but 
his repellant gesture chilled her, froze the 
warm current around her heart, and she 


assumed a dignified bearing vyhich served to | 
| May! 


strengten his mistaken views and widen 
the gulf which was already yawning, open- 
mouthed, between them. 

“Don’t imagine,” he proceeded in frigid 
tones, ‘‘ that lam in blissful ignorance. I 


was forced to listen to your promise to go | 


with him somewhere—God knows where—I 
do not, neither do I care now. Perhaps you 
will recall the fact,” he continued, with a 
look that scathed like lightning, “that I 
have often declared in your presence | 
that I would brook no divided affection. 
Neither will 1! You have your choice. 


If, by this line of conduct, you mean me to 
understand that you wish to withdraw your | 


pledge to me, so be it. You are free! My | 
devotion to you has been as sincere as that | 
of the devotee to his shrine, but to-night it | 
ceases forever.” 

‘*As you please,” she replied, as with a 
stately inclination of the head, she left him 
alone in the midst of the heated rooms, | 
among dying flowers and dead hopes. 

When Celiste entered her room, she found 
May awaiting her with deep solicitude. Her 
affectionate heart was filled with anxiety for 
the result of her friend’s scheme. She 
understood, better than Celiste, the high, 
noble nature which could never condescend 
to trifling, and woutd bear none. 

With silent lips but anxious eyes, she 
watched Celiste’s preparations for the night. 
The latter maintained her self-possession 
through the numberless little details of a 
young lady’s night toillette, taking down 
her long thick tresses and carefully brushing 
and braiding them, thinking all the while of 
the fingers that would smooth and caress them | 
no more. Once she tried to hum a few notes 
ofa familiar song, but the tune died away and 
was lost in the silence of the night. Not 
until the two fair heads were at rest upon 
the pillow did the brave spirit lose its self- | 


control. May’s sleepless eyes were in full | 


| bitterly. 


| SO. 


| with the tongue, for while the one was quiet, 


| Ugh! 
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her sensitive ear was alive to the slightest 


| sound. 


She gave no sign, however, of being either | 
sleepless or watchful, and Celiste, believing | 
her to be in the embrace of the drowsy god, 
rose softly from her bed, and hastily throw- 
ing on «loose white cashmere wrapper, whose 
soft folds clung lovingly to her slight form, 
flung herself into an easy-chair before a win- 
dow, into which flowed the soft ray of the 
moonlight. 

In utter unconsciousness that there was a 
witness of her wretchedness, she covered her 
face with her hands, and low choking sobs 
burst from the sore heart. 
proached herself, but no censure mingled 
with her thought of him whom, by her own 


Bitterly she re- | 





folly, she had lost forever. 
May could bear it no longer. 
bare feet were soon encased in a pair of 


| dainty slippers, and the loving arms were | 


clasped around her weeping friend. 


There were tears in her voice as she 


pleaded, ‘‘ Celiste ! darling, do not weep so | 
The past cannot be recalled, but | 


”? 


the future still lies before you, and 

‘‘The future!” interrupted Celiste. 
I dare not think of that. 
a dreary blank.” 


** Don’t speak so hopelessly, dearest. He 


| is very angry now, but you can win him 


back, and you will be happy again.” 

*“T cannot, May. He 
flint. He has gone from me in anger—gone 
forever, and I!—oh!” she added, wringing 
her hands, ‘‘I deserve it all. I have driven 
him from me.” 

May was too generous to say, ‘‘I told you 
’” She had no words of comfort at com- 


The little | 


| he replied quictly. 
«QO, | 
It is all | 


| ing lip. 





mand, and so she wisely resorted to silence, 


| only kissing at intervals the pale cheek, or 


fondly stroking the disordered hair. For | 
once, however, the brain was not in unison 


the other was teeming with plans and con- 
jectures conceived only to be discarded. She | 
was not much accustomed to the labor of 
thinking, and her head was becoming sadly 
confused, when Celiste suddenly exclaimed, 
with an emphatic gesture, ‘‘O! May, I can- 
not see that hideous Mr. Sandford again. 
I hate him !” she cried, with frantic 
energy. ‘I never want to see his face again. | 
You must be here when he comes on Thurs- | 
day, for I declare by all that is sacred that I | 
will never look at him again. He is the 
cause of all my misery.” 

‘*It shall be as you wish, dearest,” replied | 
May, soothingly. ‘‘Only go to rest now, 
and you shall not be tormented by the sight 
of him.” 

After persuading Celiste to try to get | 
some sleep, she lay down by her side, and 
was soon lost in slumber. She was a blithe, 
happy little lady, full of generous impulses | 
and with a spirit sufficiently brave to carry | 
them out. She was, moreover, of a fine 
constitution, and enjoyed robust health, so 
that a few honrs loss of sleep was no serious 
detriment to her. 

Early the following morning, at an hour 
when most young ladies would have been 
dozing off the effects of last night’s dissi- 
pation, May was tripping homeward, her 
heart full of a scheme upon which she had 
nearly decided while witnessing Celiste’s 
deep remorse and self-approach. 

After replying to her mother’s inquiries as 


| hastily as possible without exciting suspicion, 


she withdrew to her own room. She must | 


| closely watching her. 


be alone, in order that she might bestow 
more deliberate thought upon her plans. A 


| quarter of an hour was an unusually long time 


for her to think upon one subject, but at the 
expiration of that time she drew her writing- 
table toward her, and wrote a dainty epistle, 
requesting the favor of Mr. Alston’s presence 
that evening. She was conscious that she 


| was placing herself in an equivocal position, 


but her friend’s happiness must not be sac- 
rificed to false delicacy. 

In the evening, when Will’s name was 
announced, her heart beat with a slight ac- 
celerated movement, and there was a shade 
of anxiety on her usually unclouded face. 
She introduced the subject at once—rather 
precipitately she afterward thought—watch- 
ing, as she talked earnestly, the rigid cold- 
ness of his features. 

‘““Remember,” she said in conclusion, 
** Celiste’s dignity is in no way compromised 
in this matter. She is in utter ignorance of 
it, and I fear would be much displeased if 
she knew that I had ventured upon such a 
proceeding.” 

**You need be under no apprehension,” 
**She will never know 
know it from me. My relations with Miss 
De Motte ceased last night.” 

‘You do not mean !” she exclaimed, in 
real distress. ‘* You cannot mean 4 

She paused, for she could not speak the 


| words that trembled on her lips. 
is harder than a | 


“<T mean,” he returned, in the same con- 
strained voice, ‘“‘that Miss De Motte and I 
are separated forever.” 

‘Oh! no,” she exclaimed, with a quiver- 
“Think what you say. Celiste 
may have done wrong—I do not deny that, 
but surely she is not beyond the pale of for- 
giveness. Where shall we all stand if we 
act upon that principle ?” 

‘It is useless,” he replied, resolutely. 
‘* My confidence is entirely destroyed, and 


| love can never enter a heart from whence 


perfect trust has departed.” 

The interview was painful on both sides, 
and as neither felt a desire to prolong it, it 
was quickly concluded. 

Time passed on, and two years elapsed 
since the evening when the above described 
scene occurred. ‘To Celiste the two years 
had been a period of untold misery, and al- 
though she and Will had occasionally met, 
the recognition which passed between them 
was only that of chance acquaintance. 

One beautiful Spring morning, May en- 


| tered her friend’s room with a bright flush 


on her cheek and an unnatural nervousness 
of manner which did not escape the pene- 
trating eye that, with furtive glances, was 
After introducing 
several subjects of conversation, all of which 
fell flat, Celiste said abruptly : 

‘“May, you have something to tell me! 
You cannot deceive me, but you need have 
no fears. I know whatit is. My friend has 
won my guardian lover. Isn’t it so ?” 

The quick blood dyed May’s cheek as she 
impetuously threw her arms around the calm, 
stately form, asking in faltering tones, ‘* Do 
you care very much, Celeste ?” 

‘“ No, dearest,” she answered calmly. “I 
cannot quite say that the past is as though it 
had never been, for that would not be true, 


| but I believe I can see him your husband 


3 


without a pang.’ 

Then she added, ‘“‘ Take him, May—you 
deserve him. You are more worthy than I, 
for you will pity his infirmity, and never re- 
peat my mistake.” 
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THE BATTLE OF BROOKLYN. 





BY J. B. SWASEY. 





ik. 


The trials and exposures to which the 
soldiers were subjected told severely upon 
them. The torrid heats, the rains and chills 
of near autumn, the poor food and shelter, 
the unaccustomed labors, drillings and watch- 
ings, disheartened and sickened thousands, 
who moped in depressing fevers and pined for 
home. There was but slight military cohe- 
sion and subordination ; and with provincial 
emulation was also provincial jealousy, and 
pride, and distrust. Each commander, with 
the men of his section, asserted an indepen- 
dency, or assumed superiority. There were 
but few regiments capable of the simplest 
field manceuvres—there were many brave 
individuals but few soldiers—large mobs of 
men more or less armed, but no efficient 
martial engine, ready for war. Nor was it 
much better among the Generals and field 
officers. There were none of an established 
reputation ; Lee stood foremost, but he was 
absent—and Washington did not, as yet, 
tower so high above all as to command the 
universal homage and obedience. There were 
brave soldiers enough among them, but none 
knew if there were also good commanders 
and able tacticians. 

Such were the heterogeneous elements 
which lie agitated and confused within the 
defence of Brooklyn and New York, when on 
the 22d of August, 1776, and the following 
day or two, a British army of 20,000 men 
was landed upon Long Island, without other 
opposition than the discharge of some few 
shots from a small work at the point now 
known as Fort Hamilton. 

For some weeks, Clinton with his baffled 
fleet and forces from Charleston, had been 
collected at Staten Island. Here General 
Howe, late British Commander at Boston, 
soon joined him, with the fleet and army 
from Halifax ; to these, after a little waiting, 
came finally Admiral Lord Howe, direct 
from England with a huge fleet and army. 
The pronvincials from their outposts saw 
enough to confuse and discourage the resist- 
ance of a far larger force and better dis- 
ciplined army than aught they could muster. 
The new world had never before seen such 
an armament as now crowded all the narrows 
and lower waters of New York Bay. The 
huge men of war, the innumerable transport 
ships and batteaux, the myriad tents showing 
white upon the green slopes of Staten Island, 
the long lines of big battalions; the life and 
movement of a vast flotilla ; these, were the 
engines destined to crush the rebels by one 
mighty blow. Nor, in fact, was this grand 
concerted movement and concentration of 
fleets and armies unworthy of the famous 
**Mistress of the Seas.” 

At Gravesend on the 22d, the British had 
made a brilliant debarkation, followed soon by 
one at Bath and another near Gowanus Bay. 
The transports could be seen conveying 
troops of all arms across from Staten Island, 
and landing men, horses, guns, munitions 
from the ships. The forces deployed and 
marched and countermarched, in plain view 
of the American outposts from the 22d to 
the 27th of August, giving ample time for 
every military preparation of defence. In- 
formed by the now bold and exultant 
“Tories” of every position, road and defile 





of the enemy, Howe, sure of his superiority, | Putnam had the general command, with 


determined upon a campaign of cautious and 
certain movement, to end the rebellion. The 
lessons of Boston he had wisely appreciated. 
Howe was a mere soldier, without principle 
or heart in the work before him—but he 
would do soldier’s work in the business at 
hand. He would not trust to chance ; he 
felt no contempt for his enemy ; he was in 
anenemy’s country, where, if experience and 
skill were wanting, activity, intelligence and 
courage were not. This cool and well con- 
sidered temper of the British commander-in- 
chief, is the key-note to all his subsequent 
movements. 

Within the American lines all was con- 
fusion and indecision. Half-hearted ‘ pa- 
triots*’ and whole hearted but, hitherto, 
cowed ‘Tories’ added to the ferment. 
They now could whisper—‘‘ Will traitors be 
punished ; will ‘ loyalists’ be rewarded, and 
restored to theirrights?” * * The move- 
ments of the British were well designed, 
both on land and water, to make uncertain 
where the thunderbolt would fall. Washing- 
ton was a prey to cruel and nervous appre- 
hensions. Oversensitive and inexperienced, 
the very nobleness of his nature led him 
astray. His high sense of duty urged him 
to be everywhere and to defend everything— 
and in this tumult of impossible wishes he 
was efficiently nowhere and defended noth- 
ing. Military skill sees where and when to 
strike, if strike it must, and delivers the 
blow at once with all its might. He dis- 
trusted, and was troubled by his irregular 
and untrained men, who felt in turn more 
fear than love of him. Disorders abounded 
inthe camp ; the miltia of different provinces 
‘*chaffed ” and rather disliked each other. 
The two small battalions of Marylanders, 
from their smart uniforms, were called maca- 
ronies. They were young men of good 
families, whom the home-spun ‘ minute” 
men and militia-men laughed at, and jeered 
for inexperience and dandyism. Feats of 
prowess were to be boasted of around the 
camp-fires, when these sharp-shooters made 
unauthorized raids through the woods to 
pick off the videttes and sentinels of the 
enemy. This guerilla shooting from ambush 
angered Washington, who saw only disorder 
init, and waste of precionsamunition. The 
Hessians, however, unused to this murderous 
man-hunting and ignorant of the language 
and people, now readily believed what had 
been artfully told them of the ferocity of 
the rebels ; and, in the approaching combat, 
were as cruel as they believed their foes 
to be. 

Or the morning of August 27th, after a 
nigh t’s march in weather unseasonably cold, 
the British of all aris and in force were 
at dawn reported to be advancing on the 
roads from Flatbush, and fromthe Narrows. 
The whole front of the American lines, east- 
erly, from Bedford on tie North to Gowanus 
Creek on the South, at a distance of two 
miles or thereabouts from the defences, was 
covered by sharp and undulating hills, thick- 
ly wooded, with occasionally a farm-house 
and field. Through these hills, three narrow 
roads came; one from Janiaica to Bedford 
on the extreme North; one (the centre) 
from Flatbush ; and the third, along by the 
shore from Bay Ridge to the Gowanus Creek. 
Some trees had been felled, and mght before 
the ascent of the road from Flatbush, a small 
redoubt commanded that defile, which was 
difficult of assault. The ‘‘pass” at the 
North was very defensible. 
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Sullivan placed over the troops sent to the 
front. Cols. Miles and Williams were posted 
at the North near the Bedford road. With 
two or three regiments they were to guard 
and hold this ‘‘ pass” from Jamaica. Sulli- 
van, with some companies of riflemen, and 
a battalion of infantry placed himself in the 
centre, at the armed redoubt before the 
Flatbush road. Putnam had, early in the 
morning, ordered Sterling to the shore road, 
with some Pennsylvainans, the two thin 
regiments of Marylanders, and a small battal- 
ion of Delawares, fo stop the enemy's ad- 
vance at that point. A company of artillery 
with two guns was afterwards added. These 
raw and badly equipped militia, on that 
entire front of several miles, perhaps four or 
five thousand men in all, were sent out, with 
no plan of battle and no ready reserves, into 
the widely separated coverts and hills, to 
check and hold a finely equipped army of 
veterans, of four times their number! 

Looking easterly from the Fort Greene 
of to-day, you see the same hills, still partly 
wooded, a couple of miles away, by Prospect 
Park on to Greenwood and the southwesterly 
shore. In these hills raged the unequal 
combat on that fatal August day. 

Sterling, with two pieces of artillery on 
the road, his riflemen posted among the trees, 
and his small battalions drawn up above the 
narrow pass, resisted the enemy advancing 
by the shore road ; and who aimed to pene- 
trate the thickets of that hillyregion. Sul- 
livan, oblivious of his general command of 
all the men in action before the American 
lines, like a brave man, but poor tactician, 
placed himself with his handful of militia 
and skirmishers, at the small redoubt which 
stood above the rural way coming from Flat- 
bush, to repulse the heavy column of Hes- 
sians advancing there. These two bodies of 
the enemy, near Greenwood and from Flat- 
bush, were all that were reported by scouts 
and skirmishers in the early morning ; and 
to these only was any attention given. Sul- 
livan had ordered Miles and Williams, with 
their regiments, as we have seen, to take 
post, so as to watch and defend the northerly 
approach by Bedford—but all remained quiet 
in that direction. The troops of Sullivan 
and Sterling were amused during the morn- 
ing hours by these pretended assaults upon 
their several positions. The Generals were 
content ; and the men confident in this bush- 
fighting, soon warmed to the work and forced 
the enemy to sharply respond: our people 
believed they were ‘‘ holding ” the passes and 
intimidating the “ hirelings”—but, in point 
of fact, but little damage was done on either 
side—these assaults were, as yet, but mere 
feints on the British side. 

After some hours of these sham fights, 
the roar of cannon to the North, followed 
by the rattle of musketry, changed all at 
once into a scene of blood, terror and con- 
fusion. Sullivan guessed what had happened, 
and too late ordered a retreat. The Hessians 
now fiercely rushed forward, stormed, carried 
the redoubt, and with overwhelming numbers 
scattered the flying militia, who were soon 
commingled with the regiments of Williams 
and Miles ; these, flying in utter route before 
Howe himself with his main force. The 
Americans found themselves hopelessly en- 
trapped between the Hessians in front, and 
this grand array which Howe had interposed 
between them and their own lines. 


(Continuance in April number.) 
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ment of the city like a fond mother watches 


and caresses her first-born, and no under- 
taking which had for its object the pro- 
motion of the city’s interests, found a more 
zealous advocate than in Mr. Kingsley. 
splendid endowments, in sterling executive 
abilities, in loyal devotion to the city of his 
choice, he was an exception among men, 
and his demise leaves vacant a gap which 
cannot easily be supplied. 





—It now seems that in the lecture delivered 
a week ago at one of our theatres by Mr. 
Ingersoll, Brooklyn was unconsciously hon- 


| ored (?) with one of the farewell public 


| appearances of the infidel lecturer, since it 


is reported that Mr. Ingersoll is engaged 
in making preparations for a five years’ tour 
through Europe, upon which he will soon 
depart. To the intelligent people of the 
country, and more especially to the clergy 
perhaps, this announcement will not be read 
with any degree of regret. Mr. Ingersoll 
can well be spared by the American people, 
and the more prolonged he makes his Euro- 


| pean visit, the better they and we shall 
| be pleased. 


That he is a man of intellectual 


| ability no fair person will deny; but his 


and henceforth will, in size and mechanical | 


appearance, be similar to that of the major- 
ity of other magazines. We have resolved 


upon this change chiefly because of a widely | 


expressed desire on the part of our readers, 


apted to our purposes. In announcing this 
new departure, we wish to express the hope 
that the recognition of the Brooklyn people 
will be sufficiently apparent to us to make it 


insincerity is so apparent that no one can fail 
to perceive the one object for which he 
delivers his lectures. Such men as Robert 


G. Ingersoll are hurtful to a city and the | 


community at large, and should not receive 
the approval of sensible and thinking people. 
We are sorry for Europe, but congratulate 


... | America. 
and partly because of our own conviction | 


that the proposed new form will be more ad- | 


| skating. 


manifest that we have decided upon a course | 


which meets with their approval and codper- 
ation. It is our duty, now that we have 
occupied the field, to give to the Brooklyn 





—No pastime of recent years has so: sud- 
denly, and, to all appearances, so firmly im- 
bedded itself in the popular heart as roller 
But no sooner has the sport be- 
come popular when it meets with opposition, 
the recent attack made upon it by the Rey. 
Mr. Parker, of Jamaica, being probably 


| the most conspicuous in this direction. Mr. 


public a magazine which shall be worthy of | 


the city whose name it proudly bears, but it 
is likewise, in an equal measure, the duty of 
the people to lend their aid and influence to 
such an undertaking, if, in their opinion, it 
is deemed worthy thereof. 


—A busy and successful life was closed 
when, a few days age, William C. Kingsley 
succumbed to the fatal disease which had 
so securely fastened itself upon him. He 
was possessed of a master mind capable of 
grappling with the largest enterprises and 
the most important undertakings. To him, 
more than any other single man, Brooklyn 
is indebted for its magnificent bridge, for 
in his mind was the project first conceived, 
and to his indomitable energy and persever- 
ance was its completion, in a large measure, 
effected, In the history of Brooklyn itself, 
his name will always occupy an important 
place. He watched the growth and develop- 


Parker, if he has been correctly reported, 
considers the pastime not oaly physically 
hurtful, but claims that it is demoralizing. 
The reverend gentleman’s chief grievance 
against the skating-rink seems to hae been, 
however, that it tended to draw his young 
people away from a series of revivals which 


he was eonducting in his church, which 


fact he considers an ‘‘ outrage.” We are 
sorry that Mr. Parker should have been led 
to make this latter statement since it is both 
unreasonable and unfair. Does the preacher 
expect that his young people shall each even- 
ing turn from the pleasures and pastimes 
essential and necessary to their period 
life to attend his series of religious meet- 
ings? Ifso, we fear that Mr. Parker has 
fergotten his own youthful inclinations. — If, 
however, as the reverend gentleman claims 
he has been informed by a physician of note 
and experience, the pastime of roller-skating 


lower muscles of the back and pelvis that 
will entail serious troubles in after life, as 
a Brooklyn physician has assumed the respon- 


| sibility of saying, then the stand which Mr. 


In | 


| 





Parker has taken is both warranted and time- 
ly, and the pastime, in that event, cannot be 
too soon checked. But that roller-skating is 
conducive to such disastrous results has not 
yet been shown, and until it is, we must dis- 
agree with Mr. Parker and those other per- 
sons who have placed themselves in opposi- 
tion to it. In our opinion, the only danger 
lies in the extent to which the sport is 
carried, All styles of pastime or exer- 
cise can be rendered injurious if excessively 
indulged in, and roller-skating no 
exception to this rule. Even base-ball, 
than which there is no more healthful or 
beneficial exercise, can be rendered hurtful 
by an over-indulgence in it, just as easy as 
it can be made the best tonic for the physical 
body. We are therefore led to believe that 
it is more the extent to which this new pas- 
time is allowed to be carried that can be 
conducive to hurtful results, and the respon- 
sibility here lies entirely with the parents of 
children who are devotees to the sport. Let 
parents see to it that their children do 
not frequent the skating-rinks too often, and 
that when they do attend they are not per- 
mitted to skate until sheer exhaustion com- 
pels them to stop, and they will find the 
pastime beneficial to the physical develop- 
ment of their offspring, and afford them 
those pleasures which it is natural they 
should enjoy in their youthful years. One 
objection which is made to the skating-rinks 
seems to come from the saloon-keepers and 
the proprietors of billard halls and pool-rooms, 
who claim the same detraction from their 
places of business as did Mr. Parker from his 
series of meetings. If this result has been 
achieved, then we say God speed the skat- 
ing rinks, for no institution so thoroughly be- 
comes one of public benefit and beneficial re- 
sults as that which tends to draw our young 
people from the vile and damaging surround- 
ings of these places with which our 
city is so over-abundantly supplied. But 
in this connection, a watchful eye should 
be kept upon the class of refreshments 
which are allowed to enter into the skating- 
rinks themselves. At present, only refresh- 
ments and beverages of a proper character 


1S 


| are sold at these places, but should intox- 


icating liquors ever enter these halls where 


| nighi!y so many of our best young people 


oi | 


congregate, the results would be most damag- 
ing. But while the surroundings of the 


| skating-rinks remain as they are at present, 


and the pastime itself has not been shown 
to be hurtful to the future men and women 
of our country, we can see no reason why 


| any sensible parent should oppose the desires 


is really injurious, particularly to girls and | 


young women, bringing a strain upon the | 


of his child to indulge, to a healthful de- 
gree, in this fascinating 


sport. 


and all absorbing 
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Britannia, 


Mr. Oscar WILDE ON DREss. 
A Visitr Tro Mr. EpMUND YATES. 








Lonpon, February 16, 1885. 
Two weeks ago | attended Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s lecture at the Highbury Atheneum, 


and since you have instructed me not to dis- | 


cuss in this letter anything in connection 
with the recent dynamite outrages which 
have startled the people of two continents, 
I will endeavor to tell your readers some of 
the ideas which the aesthetic young English- 
man advanced to his hearers upon the ques- 
tion of “dress,” the title of his lecture, on 
that occasion, touching therefore upon a 
less harmful form of insanity than that of 
dynamite. Mr. Wilde has changed little if 
any since his last visit to America, and of 
his appearance I will therefore not speak. 
His dress now that it is the same as that of 
any other ordinary person, becomes him far 
more than the garb with which he so foolishly 
paraded before the English and American 
people. Mr. Wilde’s popularity is rapidly on 
the decline in England, and upon the occa- 
sion of which I speak, his audience was com- 
posed by actual count of forty-eight persons. 
The lecturer opened his remarks with a 
general denunciation of modern fashions 
and the present modes of dress. Fashion he 
described as a form of ugliness so unbeara- 
ble that we have to alter it every six months. 
The amount of money spent on dress in Eng- 
land, said Mr. Wilde, was something appal- 
ling. He would not dare tell his listeners 
the amount spent on bonnets alone, for 
‘were I to do so, one-half of this andience” 
(twenty-four that would be) would be filled 
with remorse, ‘‘and the other half * (the 
remaining twenty-four) with despair.” As 
to style, the lecturer had seen a bonnet 
comprised of nothing but a stuffed bird 
alighting on a piece of tulle. That did not 
strike him as very sensible material of which 
to make a headdress in a climate such as 
ours. Ona Paris fashion-plate he had seen 
under a bonnet of the stuffed-bird-and-tulle 
school a note to this effect: ** With this kind 
of bonnet the mouth is worn slightly open.” 
Turning to the dress of men, which was not 
of so much consequence—but they must wear 
something—he said no fashion was too ugly, 
too monstrous, too bizarre that men have 
not welcomed with alacrity and worn with 
delight. Even the dress of the present day 
was not so sensible as people represented it 


to be. The tall hat was an illustration. 
Now, why this glossy cylinder? This tall 
silk hat was considered to be a sign of 


immense respectability on week days and of 
orthodoxy on Sundays. He protested against 
anything so ugly being held to express what 
was moral. ‘The coat, again, was a garment 
that had a back to it and no front, and the 
Waistcoat a garment that had a front and no 
back. For the sake of economy, if for no 
other reason, we should amalgamate them 
into one—the doublet. Generally, he re- 
marked that the well-dressed people were 
those whom we were in the habit of calling 
the lower orders. The Lincolnshire plough: 
boy wore the smock frock, which was the 
doublet worn in the fourteenth century by 
the king and his nobles. The French work- 
man’s blouse was the short tunic of the same 
century worn by kingsand princes. All the 
ugly dress had come from people who had 
nothing to do, and did it. Among peasants 
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and fisher folk we never found ugly dress. 
| They thought of what was suitable and useful 
and what corresponded to their needs, and so 
| they obtained what was really beautiful. He 
| did not propose we should imitate any other 
| class of people. In this strain the lecturer 

continued for more than an hour and a half. 
During the latter part of the lecture, 
ten persons left the hall, leaving an au- 
dience of thirty-eight who heard Mr. 
Wilde’s closing utterances. A few even- 


ings afterwards he repeated the same 
lecture in a neighboring town, and was 


met with an audience of the same dimen- 
sions. In this case, however, the hall being 
found too cold for comfort, the lecturer dis- 
missed his hearers with a few words which, 
according to a local newspaper, ‘‘ were in- 
tended to be humorous.” Mr. Wilde, if he 
has any common sense at all, should aban- 
don the lecture platform, and devote him- 
self to some occupation or profession for 
which he is better qualified. 

A few mornings ago I paid a visit to Mr. 
Edmund Yates, in his quarters in Holloway 
jail, which will be his place of retirement 
for the next four months. I found Mr. 
Yates in a very pleasant frame of mind, and 
to all outward appearances he seemed quite 
contented with his surroundings. ‘These sur- 
roundings I may add are not what some may 
suppose. The imprisoned editor’s quarters 
are composed of three rooms; one of these 
he uses as a work-room where he accom- 
plishes all his literary work, the second is 
devoted to the reception of the large number 
of visitors which call upon him daily, and the 
third is his sleeping apartment. All of these 
three rooms are comfortably furnished, and 
have contained in them every necessary con- 
venience. In his work-shop, where I con- 
versed with him, is his own writing desk, 
three or four chairs, a reclining sofa, and all 
the necessary materials to a well equipped 
office. He continues to edit the World in 
this room, and has all his letters brought to 

_ him twice each day by a special messenger, 
Another messenger calls each afternoon for 
such editorial ‘‘ copy” as Mr. Yates may 
have written, which is brought to the World 
office, and printed in the paper the same as 
if its editor enjoyed his liberty and was quar- 
tered in his own sanctum. He expresses no 
regret for the objectionable paragraph which 
has brought him to his present retirement. 
and his feeling of independence is greatly 
strengthened by the fact, which he is well 
aware of, that plenty of people sympathize 
with him. He receives a constant string of 
visitors who are all allowed to converse with 
him the same as if he were in his own parlor. 
When not engaged with his visitors. he is 
either writing or reading. At his own re- 
quest, I remained to dinner with him, in 
order, as he expressed it, that I might see he 
was not forgotten in the way of eatables, 
which statement was fully confirmed when 
the waiter brought in the trays of choice 
and well-cooked food, the same, and better 
in many particulars, as could be had in 
the city coffee houses and restaurants. Of 
course for all these luxuries he must pay 
himself, but he enjoys them nevertheless in 
a place where such things are not very fre- 
quently permissable. Yates is sometimes 
rather dictatorial and high-handed ; but he 
has many fine qualities which have created 
for him a host of friends. He intimates 
that after his release he will write a book of 
his experience and observations while in 

| prison. OXFORD. 











Anucedotal. ; 


‘* Out of *** anecdotes, fragments of storics ***, we do save 
and recover somewhat from the deluge of time.’’—Lord Bacon. 


—A young and aspiring composer once 
asked Rossini to look over his score and des- 
ignate any errors he might find by placing a 
cross. Aftera few days Rossini returned the 
work, and the author anxiously turned over 
the pages, but found no crosses. ‘‘ Ah,” he 
cried, joyfully, ‘“‘then you have found no 
faults.”” Rossini smiled and said : ‘‘ If I had 
put a cross over every mistake I found, it 
would not be an opera—it would be a ceme- 
tery.” 

—-It is related of the late Duke of Weilling- 
ton, that he once received a letter from a 
lady saying she was soliciting subscriptions 
for a certain church and had taken the liberty 
to put his name down for two hundred 
pounds. He forthwith replied that he was 
glad she thought so well of him ; certainly 
he would respond to the call; but he, too, 
was interested in a certain church which 
needed subscriptions, and counting upon his 
correspondent’s well-known liberality, he had 
put her down for two hundred pounds, ‘and 
so,” he concluded, ‘*no money need pass 
between us.” 

—Abraham Lincoln’s fondness for fun was 
well-known. It is said that on one occasion, 
when it was thought that it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be anew Surgeon- 
General appointed, the late Dr. Bellows 
was asked to go to Washington to urge the 
appointment of Dr. Hammond ; he went, and 
had an interview with Lincoln, whom he 
found signing papers. ‘‘ Goon,” said Lincoln, 
‘*T can hear you while I write.” So Dr. 
Bellows made his plea with his usual energy. 
Lincoln kept signing his papers. At last, 
after Dr. Bellows had got through, and 
stopped, Lincoln said, ‘‘I like to hear you 
talk, Doctor: but I rather think Hammond 
has been appointed, at least a week ago.” 
‘Is that so ¥” asked the astonished Doctor. 
‘Yes, that said Lincoln, “ but I 
thought I would like to hear your oration.” 


is so,” 

—‘* The Queen told me one day,” writes 
Madam Campan of Marie Antoinette, ‘ that 
her mother (Marie Theresa) was left a widow 
at an age when her beauty was yet striking ; 
that she was secretly informed of a plot laid 
by her three principal ministers to make 
themselves agreeable to her; of a compact 
made between them that tne losers should 
not feel any jealousy towards him who should 


| be fortunate enough to gain his sovereign’s 


heart. The Empress being assured of this 
scheme, one day after the breaking up of 
the council over which she had presided, 
turned the conversation upon the subject 
female sovereigns, and the duties of 
their sex and rank; and then applying her 
general reflections to herself in particular, 
told them that she hoped to guard herself 
all her life against weaknesses of the heart ; 
but that if ever an irresistible feeling should 
make her alter her resolution, it should be 
only in favor of a man proof against am- 
bition, not enga&ed in State affairs, but at- 
tached only to a private life and its calm 
enjoyments—in a word, if her heart should 
betray her so far as to lead her to love a man 
invested with any important office, from the 
moment he should discover her sentiments, 
he would forfeit his place and his influence 
with the public. This was sufficient ; the 
three ministers, more ambitions than amor- 
ous, gave up their projects for ever.” 
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Salmaguiudi. 


“In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one 
thing with other things put together.” —Littleton. 


GOETHE TO HIS CRITICS. 








Did I, when you went a-warring, 
Bid your bloody battles cease ? 
Did I make loud protestation, 
When your Congress patched a peace? 


Did I tell the practised angler, 
Where to fling his baited line ? 

Did I give the right instruction, 
Where to split and where to join ? 


Sut you will give me directions 
How to read and how to write, 

From the weighty book which nature 
Opened to the poet's sight ! 

If you have the poet’s vision, 
Show what thing God showed to you; 

But, if my work you would measure, 
First learn what I meant to do, 


———~9 @ o—_—_—— 


THE JEWELS IN EUROPEAN CROWNS. 





The crown of England is believed to be 
the finest piece of regalia in the world. The 
lower part of the band is a row of 129 pearls, 
the upper part of 112; between them, in 
front, is a large sapphire; behind is a small 
sapphire, with six others and eight emeralds. 
Between the two great sapphires are orna- 
ments containing 280 diamonds. Above the 
band are eight sapphires, surmounted by 
eight diamonds and eight festoons, contain- 
ing 160 diamonds. Inthe front of the crown 
is the ruby given to the Black Prince by 
Pedro, King of Castile. This is set in a Mal- 
tese cross, and forming the cross are seventy- 
five large diamonds. ‘Three other crosses 
are round the upper part of the crown, con- 
taining altogether 386 diamonds. Between 
the four crosses are four ornaments with four 
rubies in their centres, and containing re- 
spectively eighty-four, eighty-six, eighty-five 
and eighty-seven diamonds. From the Mal- 
tese crosses rise four arches composed of oak 
leaves and acorns, the leaves containing 728 
diamonds. Above the arches stands the 
mound, containing 548 diamonds, and above 
the mound is the cross, containing a very 
large sapphire, four very large and 108 
smaller diamonds. The value of the whole 
is variously estimated, but is commonly be- 
lieved to be about $1,500,000. 

The jewels of the crown of the King of 
Portugal are valued at 35,000,000 franes, and 
his diamonds weigh 5,000 carats, their value 
being estimated at more than £2,000,000, 
Among them is a diamond reported to 
weigh 1,680 carats, which, if genuine, is the 
largest stone in the world. It is, however, 
suspected to be a white topaz, and the King 
will not allow a critical examination to be 
made of it. - 

At the coronation of the present Czar and 
Czarina, two crowns were made for the oc- 
casion, together with a necklace, and the 
Empress’ crown is thought to present to 
view the most beautiful collection of dia- 
monds ever gathered in a single ornament. 

One of the finest collection of crown jewels 
in the world is possessed by the most hope- 
lessly broken down potentate, the Sultan of 
Turkey. Every Sultan, from the earliest 
times, has made a point of collecting jewels 
and selling none, and thus, through the 
course of ages, the collection has become 
enormous. ‘The jewel room of the Turkish 
Sultan resembles nothing so much as the 
description in the “‘ Arabian Nights.” 








KISSES ON INTEREST. 

A father, talking to his careless daughter, 
said: ‘‘I want to speak to you of your 
mother. It may be that you have noticed 
a careworn look on her face lately. Of 
course it has not been brought there by any 
act of yours, still it is your duty to chase it 
away. I want you to get up to-morrow 
morning and get breakfast ; and when your 
mother comes and begins to express her sur- 
prise, go right up to her and kiss her on the 
mouth. You can’t imagine how it will 
brighten her dear face. Besides, you owe 
her a kiss or two. Away back, when you 
were a little girl, she kissed you when no one 
else was tempted by your fever-tainted breath 
and swollen face. You were not as attrac- 
tive then as you are now. And through those 
years of childish sunshine and shadows she 
was always ready to cure, by the magic ofa 
mother’s kiss, the little dirty, chubby hands, 
whenever they were injured in those first 
skirmishes with this rough old world. And 
then the midnight kisses with which she 
routed so many bad dreams, as she leaned 
above your restless pillow, have all been on 
interest these long years. Of course she is 
not as pretty and kissable as you are ; but, if 
you had done your share of the work during 
the last ten years, the contrast would not be 
so marked. Her face has more wrinkles 
than yours, far more; and yet if you were 
sick that face would appear more beautiful 
than an angel’s, as it hovered over you, 
watching every opportunity to minister to 
your comfort; and every one of those 
wrinkles would seem to be bright wavelets 
of sunshine chasing each over the dear face. 
She will leave you one of these days. These 
burdens, if not lifted from her shoulders, 
will break her down. Those rough, hard 
hands that have done so many unnecessary 
things for you, will be crossed upon her life- 
less breast. Those neglected lips, that gave 
you your first baby kiss, will be forever 
closed, and those sad, tired eyes will have 
opened in eternity, and then you will appre- 
ciate your mother—but it will be too late.” 


- 0 


A PRISONER OF THE BASTILE. 





A strong interest has been directed two 
hundred years towards a man with an un- 
known name, who lived during the reign of 
the magnificent, but dissolute monarch, 
Louis XIV of France. 

About 1662, a State prisoner, tall and 
well-proportioned, of noble bearing, was 
secretly conveyed to Pignerol, and consigned 
to the guardianship of Saint Mars, governor 
of the castle. Six years later he was trans- 
ferred to the Isle of Marguerite in the Med- 
itterranean. Saint Mars accompanied him 
and watched him with unceasing vigilance. 
He ate and slept in his room, and allowed 
him no chance for escape, or communication 
with any one. It is evident the prisoner’s 
birth and rank were high, for the attendants 
treated him with the utmost deference. His 
accomplishments were many and varied, and 
he enjoyed books and music; but the re- 
markable feature of this illustrious personage 
was that he was never seen without a black 
velvet mask worn over his face, which com- 
pletely concealed every feature. At a little 
distance it resembled a mask of iron, and 
was so constructed with steel springs at the 
back of the head that it could not be re- 
moved, while it left him perfect liberty to 





eat and drink. Shut out from his fellow- 
men, it is not surprising he should seek to 
invent some way of conveying to his friends 
knowledge of his dreadful existence. Food 
was carried to him in dishes of silver, and 
once he contrived to scratch on a silver plate 
a short account of his imprisonment. This 
he threw into the water, hoping it would at- 
tract the eyes of some men in a boat who 
were pulling for the shore. They saw it 
and picked it up, but were unable to read 
what was written upon it, and took the plate 
to Saint Mars. The result was, the unfor- 
tunate man was held in severer confinement 
than ever. 

In 1690 Saint Mars was appointed gover- 
nor of the Bastile. Secretly his prisoner was 
conveyed on a litter to this place, and a 
wellfurnished room was provided for him. 
Again he attempted to make the discovery of 
his name which he wrote on a strip of linen 
and gave to one of his attendants, not in 
pos session of the secret, but this person 
died suddenly, it was supposed by poison. 
At one time, some prisoners confined over 
him, made him long to enjoy a little social 
pleasure which had been so many years de- 
nied him. By stealth he conversed with 
them, and they found him to be a man of 
extended learning, but he told them the 
revelation of his name and rank would be 
the means of death to both him and them. 

Saint Mars was always provided with 
weapons with which to end his life should he 
attempt to escape, or succeed in disclosing 
his secret. No wonder he was vigilantly 
guarded, for the penalty of discovery would 
have cost Saint Mars his life. 

Thirteen years went drearily by, during 
which time the illustrious unknown man of 
the Bastile still lived, yet he was dead to the 
outside world. Books and music were his 
only source of pleasure. Once in a while 
a glimpse was gained of him, and public cu- 
riosity was excited towards him, and whis- 
perings as to who he was went from circle to 
circle, but availed nothing. 

In 1703 death came mercifully to release 
him. His medical attendant never saw his 
face, but believed him to be about sixty 
years old, He was buried at midnight near 
the cemetery of St. Paul. 

When the Bastile was destroyed, the room 
he had occupied was eagerly searched ; but 
the furniture had been burned, the ceiling 
and casements destroyed, and also everything 
on which he could have made any records of 
his life. Neither did the prison books re- 
veal any item of importance. Every means 
had been taken to keep his identity in the 
dark forever. 

Who could this distinguished personage 
have been, styled in history ‘The Man of 
the Iron Mask ?” 

By many, he-is supposed to be a son of 
Anne of Austria, and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and consequently a half-brother of 
Louis XIV. Some writers think him of less 
importance. There are also reasons for suppos- 
ing the Iron Mask to have been a twin brother 
of the king. An old prophecy had foretold 
misfortune to the Bourbon family in the 
event of a double birth, and to escape this it 
is possible Louis XII concealed the existence 
of the last born of the twins, by consigning 
him to a dungeon, and hiding his features 
which may have closely resembled Louis 
XIV, his brother. It is certain, every one in 
possession of the secret, died without disclos- 
ing it; and who the Man of the Iron Mask 
was, will ever remain a mystery. 
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Home Zuterests. 


“Itisanart that all should learn, to make the home a scene of 
neatness, arrangement and taste.”-—Dr. Johnson. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


GOSSIPING. 

Many regard gossiping as quite a harmless, 
and somewhat amusing weakness—one of the 
many follies which have been almost ex- 
clusively attributed to women. Weare, how- 
ever, sometimes inclined to think that men 
are not altogether free from the same folly— 
although they may, perhaps, skillfully give 
it a less objectionable name than gossip. It 
matters little, however, with which party the 
responsibility for its increasing prevalence is 
placed, but it is very important that, by some 
united effort, this evil should be destroyed, 
or confined within proper bounds. 

We believe gossiping is not only a weakness, 
but most pernicious in its effects,—closely 
allied to s/ander,—and in the end quite as 
injurious. 

Webster defines gossip as ‘‘Jdly Tattling.” 
That sounds badly—does it not ? How dis- 
similar is the impression made on one’s mind 
by the change of different words, which 
really mean the same thing—or very nearly 
so. Now, while gossiping is not a particularly 
agreeable word, yet people smile often when 
they see it in actual use and think it some- 
what amusing,—but of no real importance,-— 
yet speak of it as fattling, and indignation 
is at once aroused—and justly—and those 
who have been guilty of it, are regarded 
with scorn and contempt by all honorable 
minds, 

Now gossiping is not always real fattling ; 
but it borders too closely on to it for safety— 
and both, if habitual, are on the direct road 
to slander, If one is thrown into the com- 
pany of those who are inclined to gossip— 
even in the mildest and least objectionable 
form—it is curious, and may prove a warn- 
ing—if one will watch awhile closely—but 
quietly—the direction toward which the con- 
versation tends. 

Remarks or incidents, slightly ludicrous, 
are made in a good-natured way respect- 
ing some individual not present. Any item 
of news, however trivial, is eagerly ac- 
cepted as a valuable assistant to start con- 
versation, when inclined to flag. So such 
little item are repeated to another in a few 
minutes. But note the slight difference, in 
words or sentences, between the first narrator’s 
account and the second—not of any great 
importance, to be sure, but still not just 
the same. ‘The third party is pleased to 
receive the dainty morsel, which may furnish 
something sprightly to amuse another guest, 
by whom they may be placed. So it is the 
third time repeated, and now a few extra 
touches to brighten up the narrative a 
little, are very noticable. Again, this which 
at first, was but a trivial thing, circulates 
among the company, and now the variation 
in the recital, which was at first scarcely 
noticeable, begins to assume larger propor- 
tions, and by the time this simple item of 
outside news has passed through half a dozen 
hands—each time with some more startling 
addition, and of a far less harmless nature— 
the first narrator would not recognize his 
own statement. 

3efore the evening closes, this silly piece 
of gossip has grown by *‘ additions strange,” 
until it too closely borders on slander for 
safety—so near that it is not uncharitable, for 
one who has carefully noted the order and , 


| rapidity of the changes each narrator has 
| thoughtfully introduced—to feel that after 
a few more repetitions, it will have assumed 
a slanderous tone so unmistakable as to affect 

| the character and happiness of a perfectly 

_innocent person, the odium of which may 
follow them through life. 

It is remarkable how few of the best and 
most consciontous persons can repeat an inci- 
dent, or remark, just as it happened, or was 
narrated. It may not be su surprising that 
very few can give the identical words. That 
is a matter of verbalmemory. But that two 
persons should hear certain simple state- 
ments at the sume time, and yet receive an 
entirely different idea of the meaning in- 
tended to be conveyed, is surprising. Yet 
this is sometimes the case with those whose 
honesty and integrity cannot for a moment 
be doubted, and though unfortunate in com- 
prehending what most would consider per- 
fectly plain, no one will think of attributing 
sinister motives to this kind of misappre- 
hension. Weareinclined to feel that this in 
part can be explained by the well known fact 
that some people can fix their mind upon 
what is being said, or done, and listen so 
attentively as to receive and remember cor- 
rectly, while others cannot, or do not give 
proper attention to what is being said. Their 
thoughts wander off to other topics, and 
thus they get several things strangely mixed, 
so that in repeating what they had the 
impression was said, they make a strange 
medley of it,—from which sometimes spring 
most unfortunate consequences. 

But such misapprehensions are not the reults 
of what we would convey by the word gossip- 
ing, but belong more especially to the smal] 
talk which is somuch ‘‘the style” in fashiona- 
ble society. In speaking of a book for instance, 
thatafforded matter for much interest and 
discussion among literary people some years 
ago, a lady was asked, ‘‘ Have you read this 

much talked of book?” ‘*Oh no! I never 
attempt to read such books. When they are 
spoken of in fashlonable circles—as it is 
sometimes ‘the style’ to do one must, you 
know, skim over them slightly, so as to be 
able to listen with apparent understanding, 
and have a word or two to say, if necessary. 
But such heavy books are seldom discussed 
in society. Books of a lighter, more amus- 
ing character are the most acceptable, or 
better still, conversation of a pleasant gossip- 
ing style, is still more amusing, you know.” 
Now this ‘‘pleasant gossiping” that meets 
the wants of fashionable parties and stylish 
entertainments is just what does the mischief. 
It very soon runs into something more harm- 


ful than ‘‘ pleasant, gossiping talk.” The 
character of the absent are discussed and 


eritized, little foibles alluded to or openly 
excitement of the ball-room, or at the par- 
talked over in the glare and unhealthy 
ty. The attendants on the table hear and 
repeat it, the young children are eager 
listeners, and hasten to their young com- 
panions, feeling taller and older because 
they are the fortunate possessors of these 
table lessons. 

If it were not so painful, if we could 
forget the injury these home influences may 
bring upon the child, it would greatly amuse 
one to see the young child’s assumption of 
dignity and superior wisdom, while imparting 
such pernicious lessons, tanght at the table 
perhaps, to the bright eyed, open mouthed 
younger little ones who are so eagerly listen- 
ing to the youthful narrator. 

We are powerless to handle this subject 





as we feel it should be presented in order to 
make mothers feel the importance of teach- 
ing their daughters to shun the folly and sin 
of indulging too freely in those social pleas- 
ures which lead to that kind of ‘small talk ” 
called gossip. No one need object to a 
reasonable amount of light, social conver- 
sation, sprightly repartee, and playful badin- 
age, so long as it is used simply to relieve the 
social evening of formality and stiffness, with- 
out in any degree enroaching on the comfort, 
happiness, or character of anyone, or, in- 
dulged in, to the exclusion of more solid and 
improving conversation. 

If while their girls are young, and entirely 
under their control, mothers could judic- 
iously and affectionately fill their minds with 
solid and rich stores of useful information, 
and make such pursuits and knowledge so at- 
tractive, that the glamour of fashionable so- 
ciety and entertainments will not root out the 
good seed,and destroy the better parts of their 
natures then a rational amount of social 
pleasure will do them no harm. But a 
morbid curiosity to listen to whispered small 
talk, society secrets injures both the recip- 
ient, and narrator far more than those of 
whom the false secret is told. Teach your 
daughters to believe no evil, to listen to no 
whispers of possidle wrong, but, like the 
lilies to “look on high, and know that no 
star has fallen, but still unsullied. 


‘“THE FALSE SECRET.” 

‘Twas the thistle that told the yellow bird, 
And the yellow bird told the bee ; 

And the gossip wind that overheard 
Went telling the willow tree. 

And that is the way that the little tree frog 
Is supposed to know it all ; 

And he told his cousins that lived in a bog, 
And they croaked to the rushes tall. 

They whispered the reptiles that live in the mud, 
And wiggle and creep and crawl, 

To tell the mosquitoes that feast on blood, 
That a star was seen to fall! 

But the Lilies knew that it conld not be true,— 
The Lilies that looked on high : 

And the waters blue where the lilies grew,— 
Not so the little fire-fly ; 

He met his friends where the garden ends. 
And the low marsh meadows lie. 

They said it was sad as sad could be 
That a Sé:~ must fall and die, 

And the goblin meteors danced with glee— 
But the Star is still in the Sky. ; 

— Una Lock Bailey. 
RECEIPTS, 

BreEAD.—There are more receipts for mak- 
ing good bread, then good cooks to make 
it. It is important to select good flouwr,— 
that is the first step—without it, no skill 
willavail. We gave a few rules for selecting 
it. Weta little flour, and knead it a little. 
If it feels soft and clammy—in the hand, it 
is poor flour. If, while working it, it feels 
dry in the fingers and works elastic and 
springy in the hands, it is hopeful. Spring 
wheat flour does not often make the best 
of bread ; it will usually be sticky and poor. 
If while being white, it has a slight straw 
colored or yellowish ‘tint, then it is good. 
If dead white, with blueish shade or dark 
motes init, never buy it. Another trial is 
to hold a handful tight in the hand and 
then throw it against a wall. If it sticks on 
the wall in a lump, it is good, but if it fails 
at once like powder, have none of it. If it 
retrains the shape of the fingers when clasped 
tightly in the hand, it may be trusted. 

Goop YEAST is of the next importance, 
but as we are requested to give one receipt 
for bread—we will wait until the next num- 
ber, first giving receipts for yeast, which, 
in regular order, should have come first. 
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7 Old Favorites. 


** Old poetry, but choicely good.”’ -Izaak Walton. 
THE CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES M. DICKINSON. 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good-night and be kissed : 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 


And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last : 

Of joy, that my heart will remember, 
While it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me, 

A partner of sorrow and sin ; 
When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


All my heart grows as weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 
Of the mountains of Sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild ; 
Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child ! 


They are idols of hearts and of households ; 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
Those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child. 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun ; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to myself ; 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banish'd the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God ; 
My heart is the dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them for breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 
My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
To traverse its threshold no more ; 
Ah ! how I shall sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door ; 
I shall miss the “‘ good-nights” and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning for me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at even, 
Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tread of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons of life are all ended, 
And Death says, ‘‘ The school is dismissed !” 
May the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good-night, and be kiss’d ! 


Down the dimpled green-sward dancing, 
Bursts a flaxen-headed bevy— 

Bud-lipt boys and girls advancing, 
Love’s irregular little levy. 


Rows of liquid eyes in laughter, 

How they glimmer, how they quiver ! 
Sparkling one another after, 

Like bright ripples on a river. 


Tipsy band of rubious faces, 
Flush’d with Joy’s ethereal spirit, 

Make your mocks and sly grimaces 
At Love's self, and do not fear it. 


GEORGE DARLEY. 














individualities. 


P “Hark ye! and mark them well, for now they deal in personali- 
ies .”” 


The betrothal of Princess Beatrice has 
brought out the interesting information that 
Princesses, On an average, are married at 


age of Princes is set down as 27 3-4 years. 
These figures are arrived at from the fact 
that the Princess Beatrice is in her twenty- 
eighth year ; the Princess Royal married in 


her eighteenth year; the Prince of Wales in | 
his twenty-second year; the Princess Alice | 


in her twentieth year; the Duke of Edin- 
burgh in his thirtieth year; the Princess 


| Helena in her twenty-first year ; the Princess 
| Louise in her twenty-fourth year ; the Duke 


of Connaught in his twenty-ninth year; 
and the Duke of Albany in his thirtieth 
year. 


No previous winter has found Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher in such unusually good health 
as the one through which she has just passed. 
Mrs. Beecher attributes much of her con- 
tinual good health to the many occupations 
which command her attention. ‘‘ Why,” 
said the old lady recently, ‘‘I have no time 
to think of sickness or failing health.” 
Besides her church duties which necessarily 
are many, she accomplishes a great amount of 


| literary work, and personally attends to the 


largest part of her distinguished husband’s 
always increasing correspondence. She is 


| engaged and interested in numberless charit- 
|able objects and societies, and in the per- 


formance of the duties encumbent upon 


these she derives her recreation. 


General John Wolcott Phelps, the dis- 
tinguished soldier, linguist and author, who 
died suddenly in his native town, Guilford, 


| Vermont, on February 2, at the age of 71, 


served twenty-seven years in the army, 


and rose from private to Brevet-Brigadier- | 
Ife was one of the presidents of | 
| literary, 
| sparsely theatrical. 
| their father, are great students. 


General. 
‘The Vermont Historical Society” and 
formerly President of ‘‘ Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association.” The latter part of 


his life was spent in contributing to various | 


periodicals, General Phelps being an able 
writer as well as a brave soldier. 


able and skillful. His published works are 
**Sibylline Leaves,” a poem; a volume on 


| **Good Manners,” and one entitled ‘‘ Mada- 
| gascar.” 


Mr. E. W. Howe, the author of ‘‘ A Story 


of a Country Town,” and ‘‘ The Mystery of 
| The Locks,” is still a very young man, 


although editor and proprietor of a very 
successful newspaper at Topeka, Kansas. He 
has a pleasant face, unadorned by either 


| either moustache or beard, and has very 
| Strong and determined features closely resem- 


bling, in general appearance, Mr. John 


| McCullogh, the actor. His family consists of 
| a wife and two beautiful children of whom he 
| is very fond. 
| literary work, because, being compelled to 


He is very much adverse to 


perform it in the evening after his editorial 


| duties during the day, it renders him nervous 
| and frequently results in sleepless nights. 
| He is not 


satisfied with either of his 
two novels, because, as he himself writes, 


| at long interrupted intervals. 


To him | 
the pen was not “‘ mightier than the sword,” | 
but in the use of both he proved equally | 


| pervades them. 


‘*T feel that I have never had a fair chance, 
and am sure I could do better work had 
I more leisure.” Both of his two works 
were written evenings at home, and only 
‘lt 1s this 
fact of writing only at night, I think,” 


| writes Mr. Howe, ‘‘ which makes my stories 
| somewhat sad, since I have never felt am- 
22 1-5 years, while the average matrimonial | 


bitious nor encouraged in my life after dark.” 


| The novelist writes a complicated, running 


hand, and entirely ignores the lines of the 


| paper on which he writes. 


Mr. Paul Hamilton Hayne, whose beautiful 
verses have won for him the title of ‘the 
Longfellow of the South” recently cele- 
brated his fifty-fifth birthday. The poet, 
notwithstanding his years, still retains his 
youthful appearance, and in spirit is as light- 
hearted as a young man. He resides at 


| Copse Hill, near Augusta, Georgia, in a 


pleasant home surrounded by a devoted wife 
and ason to whom the poetical abilities of 
the father has descended in no small degree. 
In nature, the poet is exceedingly kind and 
appreciative, and he is very popular among 
his Southern neighbors. His kindly manners 
and genial disposition win all who meet him, 
and his exceptional conversational qualities 
captivates the listener from the commence- 
ment of a chat until the end. 


Perhaps there is no actor upon the dra- 
matic stage of whose domestic affairs so little 
is known or said as Lawrence Barrett’s. His 
wife and two daughters are ladies of culture 
and education, witha marked taste for retire- 


| ment, and who have-always been kept out 


of the shadow of the theatre. The daught- 


/ ers, while immensely proud of their father 


and of his reputation, know actually very 
little of his stage life, and only go to see him 


play at his invitation, when he has perfected 
_his study of a character sufficiently to take 


a pride in it. They are great travelers, but 
when in New York, live in luxurious apart- 
ments in a handsome flat. Their circle is 
artistic, and fashionable, and 
Both young ladies, like 
The one 
excels in music, aud the other in decorative 
art. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, the poet, lives 
in a neatly furnished comfortable house on 
Penn street, in this city. Mrs. Sangster is 
probably one of the most tireless literary 
workers of the present day. Besides ac- 
complishing a large amount of reading for a 
leading publishing house each day, and one 
of the editors of a successful religious journal, 
she regularly contributes to more than a 
dozen literary periodicals throughout the 
country. In appearance, Mrs. Sangster is 
of medium stature, a pleasant face that from 
the smile which invariably plays upon it 
never seems to have known much of the 
world’s sorrow, and in manners is so refined 
and gentle as to delight all who are thrown 
into contact with her. Her poems are per- 
haps more widely quoted by the press than 


| those of any other poetess of the present day, 


and are noted for the gentle pathos which 
Her home life is one of 
New England simplicity, yet so attractive as 
to leave no doubt upon the mind of the 
visitor of the supreme happiness which finds 


| a permanent rest within it. 
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Hotes and Queries. 





[All information or queries intended for this Department 
must be sent to the Query Editor before the 15th of each month. 
Only inquiries on subjects of general interest will receive at- 
tention. The full name and address of writer must accompany 
all communications. ] 


QUERIES. 


(16.) Can you give any information on the 
point that actors are generally best self- 
taught in the practical branch, or what con- 
stitutes the ‘‘ manner” of oratory ? 

DRAMATIC, 


(17.) What are the seven cities of the 
United States, having over 300,000 popula- 
tion ? Givealso the order of our first twenty 
cities in number of inhabitants. 

Atlanta, Ga. B.S: &: 


(18.) It may be an acknowledgment of 
ignorance, but what are the particulars of 
the ‘‘ Boston Tea Party” 2? FLATBUSH. 


ANSWERS, 


(14.) The mottoes adopted by the various 
States are as follows: The motto of the 
State of New York is ‘‘ Excelsior ” (higher) ; 
of Pennsylvania, ‘“‘ Virtue, Liberty and Inde- 
pendence ;” of Connecticut, “ Qui Trans- 
tulit Sustinet,” (He who brought us hither 
will preserve us) ; Vermont, Delaware and 
that of New Jersey, ‘“‘ Liberty and Inde- 
pendence ;” Arkansas, ‘ Regnani Populi” 
(The people rule) ; California, ‘* Lwreka,” 
(I have found it) ; Florida, ‘“‘In God is our 
trust ;” Georgia, ‘‘Wisdom, Justice and 
Moderation ;” Illinois, ‘‘ State Sovereignty 
and National Union ;” Iowa, ‘‘ Our Liber- 
ties we Prize and and our Rights we will 
Maintain ;” Kentucky, ‘‘ United we Stand, 
Divided we Fall ;” Louisiana, ‘‘ Union and 
Confidence ;”” Maine, ‘‘ Dirigo” (I take the 
lead) ; Massachusetts, ‘‘ Hnse Petit Placidam 
sub Libertate Quietum” (By her sword she 
seeks the calm repose of liberty) ; Maryland, 
‘‘ Industry the Means, and Plenty the Re- 
sult ;” Michigan, “Si Queris Peninsulain 
Amenam Circumspice” (If thou seekest a 
beautiful peninsula, behold it here); Mis- 
souri, ‘* Salus Pompuli Suprema Lex Este” 
(The welfare of the people is the first great 
law); Rhode Island, ‘“‘ In God we hope ;” 
South Carolina, ‘‘ Animus Opibus que 
Parati” (Ever ready with our lives and 
property); Virginia, ‘‘ Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis” (So be it ever to tyrants) ; Minnesota, 
“ T’Etoile du Nord” (The Star of the 
North); Wisconsin, ‘‘ Civilitas Successit 
Barbarum,” (Civilized life takes the place 
of savage); Kansas, ‘‘ Ad astraper Aspera” 
(By rugged ways we ascend to the stars) ; 
and Oregon, ‘‘.A/’s Volat Propris”’ (She sails 
with her own wings). Other States have no 
mottoes. 


(15.) The following figures are furnished 
us as the relative weight of men: 
Five feet and one inch should be 120 pounds. 
Five feet two inches should be 126 pounds. 
Five feet three inches should be 133 pounds. 
Five feet four inches should be 136 pounds. 
Five feet five inches should be 142 pounds. 
Five feet six inches should be 145 pounds. 
Five feet seven inches should be 148 pounds. 
Five feet eight inches should be 155 pounds. 
Five feet nine inches should be 162 pounds. 
Five feet ten inches should be 169 pounds. 
Five feet eleven inches should be 174 pounds. 
Six feet should be 178 pounds. 


Religious Brevities. 
* Who lifts his thought to God will never sink. 


Far ‘neath the level of what he dares to think.” 
—Goethe. 


—There are now in the City of Brooklyn, 
it is said, not less than 1,800 Chinese young 
men, and of this number only 425 are receiv- 
ing religious instruction. 

—Mr. Henry Dalley, Jr., of this city, 
addressed the New York State Young Men’s 
Christian Association at their annual meeting 
at Syracuse, N. Y., on February 21. 

—An authority on Chinese affairs has made 
the statement that there are at present, in 
round numbers, 300,000 idol temples in 
China, containing close on to 3,000,000 idols, 
and erected at a cost of not far from 
$1,000,000, 000. 


—Mr. Moody’s birthday occurs on the same 
day as that of his mother. On the 5th of 
last month the former attained the age of 
forty-eight, while the latter passed her eight- 
ieth anniversary in perfect health and spirits. 
The old lady is devotedly attached to her 
eminent son, and is very proud of the fame 
which he has achieved. 

—The Rev. S. Gifford Nelson has received 
a unanimous call from the Baptist Church at 
West Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Nelson besides 
being a successful preacher, is well-known as 
a journalist, his biographical notices of Brook- 
lyn pastors in the N. Y. 7ribune sometime 
ago under the heading of ‘‘ Pulpit Sketches,” 
attesting his high literary abilities. 


—The Rev. George R. Van De Water com- 
pleted the fifth year of his rectorship of St. 
Luke’s Church, on Sunday, February 1. 
Dr. Van De Water has enjoyed a most suc- 
cessful pastorate in Brooklyn, and is energet- 
ically working to erect a new church build- 
ing, the condition of the present old edifice 
not justifying strong hopes of its lasting 
many years longer. 

—A memorial pulpit of great richness and 
magnificence will shortly be erected at St. 
Ann’s Church in honor of its lately deceased 
rector, Dr. Schenck. The pulpit will be 
composed of marble and burnished brass ; 
the upper part of brass and the supporting 
pillars of brass and marble. The following 
texts will be engraved upon it: ‘‘ My meat is 
to do the will of Him who sent me,” and 
‘*The poor have the Gospel preached unto 
them.” From the first text Dr. Schenck 
preached his first sermon in the church, and 
from the second, the last he ever delivered. 
The pulpit will be ready, it is expected, by 
Easter Sunday. 


—Brooklyn is apparently in great danger 
of losing its prestige as a City of Churches, 
unless some concert plans are adopted for 
envangelizing the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of the city. That the churches have 
fallen considerably behind the growth of the 
city in their work was clearly demonstrated, 
we think, at the meeting of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-School Union held in Dr. Cuyler’s 
church during the past month. As one of 
the speakers well remarked, the work of 
evangelizing the city rises above all sectarian 
and denominational lines, and that the only 
effectual plan of accomplishing the work 
expected of the churches was united efforts, 
Dr. Cuyler, on the contrary, advocated the 
importance of individual energies, arguing 
that the work at present was too much in a 


advisable and is adopted, one thing is certain, 
the Christian people of Brooklyn must bestir 
themselves in the home missionary field of 
labor, if they would accomplish the work now 
falling so rapidly behind. 


—Entirely restored to her usual robust 
health, the Rev. Miss Anna Oliver, the 
‘black-eyed preacher” has again resumed 
her gospel labors in this city. Miss Oliver 
has become a devout believer in the power 
of prayer to heal physical ailments, attri- 
buting the return of her own good health to 
the efficiency of prayer. Miss Oliver has 
lost none of the force and persuasive powers 
which always characterized her preaching. 
During the past month, she has been assisting 
the Rev. Dr. Bowdish at a series of revival 
meetings in the First Place M. E. Church, 
rendering the pastor much assistance, and 
accomplishing marked results with her audi- 
ences. 


—A private letter from New Haven, Conn., 
contains the pleasing intelligence that the 
pastorate of the Rev. Dr. J. O. Peck, formerly 
of the Hanson Place Methodist Church in 
this city, is proving one of the most enjoyable 
and successful in the history of the church 
of which he is the pastor there. Dr. Peck 
has surrounded himself with a large circle 
of admiring friends in the City of Elms, 
who think there is no more genial or 
popular man than he. The preacher’s ser- 
mons are often interspersed with stories and 
reminiscences of his Brooklyn charge. Dr. 
Peck is enjoying excellent health, and aside 
from his ecclesiastical duties turns out a 
large amount of literary work for the religi- 
ous press. 


—A large number of Brooklyn clergy and 
laymen attended the two lectures delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks before the 
Professors and Students of the New York 
General Theological Seminary, on the even- 
ings of February 10 and 12. There are few 
abler theologians in America at the present 
day than Dr. Brooks, and should there prove 
to be any truth in the rumor now current 
that a call will be extended to him by St. 
Ann’s Church to succeed Dr. Schenck, and 
his acceptance follow, Brooklyn would make 
a notable addition to her list of illustrious 
preachers. In the early part of June next, 
Dr. Brooks will deliver a course of lectures 
before the students of Oxford University, 
England,—a distinction which has been con- 
ferred upon only one other American clergy- 
man, the Right Rev. A. N. Littlejohn of 
this city. 

—The figures presented at the last annual 
meeting of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, demonstrate the powerful influence 
which that efficient organization commands 
in this city. By these figures it was shown 
that the total attendance at the rooms of the 
Association during the year of 1884, had 
been 120,472, and that nearly 56,000 had 
taken advantage of the benefits of its free 
reading room. In addition to these highly 
creditable statistics, it was also reported that 
upwards of 40,000 persons had united in the 
different services which the Association had 
held during the year, and that of this number 
more than eighty-five percentage were young 
men. These figures will doubtless tend to 


make the Y. M. C. A. members even more 
zealous during the coming year, now that 
their facilities for accommodation will be so 








heap. Whatever plan be thought the most 


materially enlarged by the completion of 
their new and commodious building. 
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The Social Circle. 
** Society is like a large piece of frozen water ; and skating well 
as the great art of social life.-- Landon. 


One of the most brilliant weddings which 
has occurred in Brooklyn during the present 
season, was celebrated on Tuesday evening, 
February 17, at St. John’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the contracting parties being 
Miss Antoinette Knapp, only daughter of 
Joseph F. Knapp, Esq., President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, and Mr. Edward Copeland Wal- 
lace. The marriage ceremony was solemn- 
ized by Bishop William L. Harris, a warm 
friend of the family, and the Rev. Dr. Wat- 
son L. Phillips, pastor of the church. 
The audience, which completely filled the 
beautiful sanctuary, was one of unusual 
brilliancy, comprising the wealth, culture, 
beauty and refinement of Brooklyn, New 
York and neighboring cities. Directly after 
the ceremonies, a notable reception was 
tendered at the imposing residence of the 
bride’s parents, at Bedford avenue and Ross 
street, where statesmen, military chieftains 
and eminent vocalists have in times past been 
so generously entertained by its genial host 
and hostess. Costly and elaborate toilets, a 
profusion of diamonds and other glittering 
gems, massive and elegantly mounted chan- 
deliers, rare works of art, groups of Carara 
statuary, towering pyramids of Roman hya- 
cinths, Ascension lilies, japonicas and orange 
blossoms, all lent an indescribable beauty to 
the scene. The bride was attired in an 
elaborate cream-colored satin costume with 
point lace. Her ornaments were diamonds 
and pearls. The costume, as well as the entire 
wedding trousseau, was the work of her own 
hands. The bride is a young lady of twenty 
years, medium stature, classical features, 
dark brown hair, aristocratic bearing, and 
very winning manners. She is highly accom- 
plished and thoroughly equipped to move in 
the best social and literary circles. The 
bridegroom is twenty-four years of age, and 
is a member of the well-known New York 
iron house of William H. Wallace & Co. He 
has a comfortable income, his father being 
a gentleman of means. The numerous bridal 
presents, which were displayed in the billiard 
room, comprised the costliest and most unique 
works of art, bronzes, silver and gold, sévres 
vases, chinaware, tapestries, etc. The most 
notable gifts included a massive bronze 
equestrian piece from Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Major, a Steinway piano from Mr. E. C. 
Wallace, a rare imported vase with high 
ebony pedestal, of most exquisite design, 
from Mr. and Mrs. John R. Hegeman, a rich 
ostrich feather fan with tips from Mrs. Dr. 
De Witt Talmage, and a_ beautiful floral 
basket, bearing a deep mourning card, and 
the words, ‘* With Compliments and Lenten 
vishes from Mr. and Mrs. Seth Low,” at- 
tracted considerable attention. The sub- 
stantial gift of the bride’s parents was the 
large brown-stone dwelling and lot adjoining, 
where the young couple will permanently 
reside. At eleven o’clock the newly-married 
pair started for Boston upon an extended 
wedding tour, which will embrace New 
England and the Eastern States. The bride 
wore a travelling dress of dark silk velvet. 
Among the guests present at both church 
and reception were Bishop William L. Har- 
ris, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr, 
Edward Payson Terhune, General and Mrs. 
Stewart L. Woodford, Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Hegeman, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. John E. Cook- 
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man, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. A. 8. Hunt, Rev. J. 
Hyatt Smith and Miss Smith, Rev. Father 
Sylvester Malone, Hon. and Mrs. Bernard 
Peters, theMisses May and Edith Talmage, 
ex-Senator and Mrs. F. A. Schréeder, General 
and Mrs. A. C. Barnes, Miss Barnes, Hon. 
and Mrs. Silas B. Dutcher, Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Kalbfleisch, Mr. and Mrs. David H. Hough- 
taling, Mr. and Mrs. David C. Lyall, the 
Misses Lyall, Mr. Edward W. Bok, Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Havemeyer, Mr. James C. 
Eadie, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Perego, and Major 
M. B. Farr. An elegant collation was served 
by Pinard, of New York. Music by Pro- 
fessor Lander’s orchestra of fifteen pieces 
in the conservatory. 


‘‘Our Boarding House” was presented by 
the Amaranth Society at the Academy of 
Music, on Thursday evening, February 12, 
before an appreciative audience of large num- 
bers. The play was very carefully placed on 
the stage, and received a creditable rendition 
by those who assumed the characters. Special 
mention should perhaps be made of Mr. 
Fred. W. Bowne and Mr. Percy G. Williams, 
both of which gentlemen acted in a very 
praiseworthy manner, Mr. A. C. Munn also 
deserves more than a passing notice for his 
excellent impersonation of Col. Elevator. 


The graduating class of Grammar School 
No. 12 was entertained by Mr. Cothren, 
chairman of that school, at his residence, 
173 South Oxford street, on the evening of 
Friday, February 13. Among the attrac- 
tions of the evening were recitations by Miss 
Nellie Fowler and Miss Kate Schofield, piano 
solos by Miss Critchley and others, and a 
violin solo by Master Jacoby. 


The initial performance of the Galaxy 
Dramatic Society was given at the Athe- 
neum on Friday evening, February. 6, the 
play selected being Byron’s four-act comedy, 
‘* Married in Haste.” All the characters re- 
ceived able interpretations at the hands of 
the several ladies and gentlemen, particu- 
larly creditable being the talent displayed by 
Miss Lizzie Wallace as the neglected wife. 
Miss Grace McGowan also carried off many 
honors, as likewise did Mr. 8S. R. Tobin. A 
reception at Rivers’ followed the perform- 
ance. Among those present were Mr. A. J. 
Dexter, Mr. W. C. Bolton, Mr. Berrian and 
Miss Wallace, Mr. James Burr and Miss Ella 
Healey, Mr. John Miner, Mr. A. Meyer, Miss 
Mamie Healey, Misses Muir, Miss Hurly, 
Mr. Brougham Anderson, Mr. Shaw Blau- 
velt, Mr. Ed. Tomkins, Miss Maggie Sher- 
man, Miss Dodge, Mr. Wm. H. Adams, Mr. 
T. Piza, Mr. Reynolds, Miss M. E. Dory, 
Miss De Glenon, Mr. W. C. Pruden and 
Miss A. C. Doty. 


A Pound Party was given by the Guild 
of Holy Trinity Chapel, in the Lecture 
Room of the Chapel on Duffield street, on 
the evening of February 4. The musical 
programme was rendered by Miss Ida Cordes, 
Miss Emma Harrison, Miss Woods, Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Morro. Mr. Teale acted as 
auctioneer, and exhibited much tact in that 
capacity. 

A very unique and successful Japanese 
Bazaar was held at the Classon Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church the evening of February 18 
and 19. Much of the enjoyment attendant 
upon the affair may be justly credited to the 
untiring efforts of Mr. Martin E. Berry. 





The first open meeting of the season of 
the Tupper Literary Society will be given 
at their rooms in the Bethel Building on 
Monday evening, March 2. 





_The fifth reception of Wyalusing Council, 
No. 1060, A. L. of H., will be held at 
tivers’ Academy, Monday evening, March 9, 





One of the most brilliant weddings since 
the commencement of Lent occurred Wed- 
nesday evening, February 25, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. C. Ackerman, 286 Clinton 
street, the occasion being the marriage of 
his daughter, Miss Amelia Ackerman, to 
Mr. J. B. Symons; the Rev. Dr. Edward M., 
Chapman officiating. The decorations, 
music and wedding supper were superb. 

Mr. George J. Swayne, of this city, was 
married to Miss Eleanor M. Lynch, on Feb- 
ruary 11, at the Church of our Lady of 





Mercy, Fordham, N. Y., the home of the§ 


bride. The Rey. Father Finnegan officiated, 
assisted by Rev. P. A. Haltin. The mar- 
riage ceremonies was witnessed by a select 
gathering of the friends of the two families. 
The bridal tour included Niagara Falls and 
the Canadas. 


On the evening of February 9, The Gil- 
bert presented ‘‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop ” to 
their friends who, in spite of the torrent of 
rain, attended in large numbers. This play 
and its merits are two well known to need 
criticism. Sufficient it is to say that it was 
handled by an able cast, all of whom suc- 
ceeded in adding new laurels to those already 
earned by them. Miss Annie L. Hyde, 
(Mrs. Williard) impersonated Young Mrs. 
Winthrop. 


In celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Mathews, a very pleasant reception was given 
at their residence in Union street, Wednes- 
day evening,the 11th ult. The hospitable host 
and hostess together with the Misses Katie 
and Minnie Mathews and Mr. A. J. Mathews, 
Jr., made capital entertainers and the large 
and brilliant assemblage of friends in attend- 
ance passed a most delightful evening. An 
elaborate collation was served about mid- 
night. 


The membersand friends of Class 101, Ply- 
mouth Sunday-school, will be entertained by 
Miss Edith M. Knight, at her residence, 254 
Clermont avenue, Thursday evening, the 
5th inst. 

The Philomathean Society held their sec- 
ond open meeting. Tuesday evening, the 10th 
ult., in their rooms, Hamilton Building, be- 
fore a large assemblage. The exercises em- 
braced a very instructive and interesting 
address by Frederick W. Hinrichs, Esq., on 
the founding of the Federal Constitution ; 
piano selections by Mr. Henry Schilsky; reci- 
tation by Mr. L. 8S. Burham ; tenor solo by 
Mr. Arthur Cooke, and violin solos by Mr. 
T .Geo. Medinger. The society will hold the 
third of the series the latter part of this 
month, and it is proposed to celebrate their 
fifth anniversary with a dinner, April 1. 

The Amateur Opera Association gave ¢ 
musical and reception at Apollo Hall, on the 
evening of January 30. ‘*The Bohemian 
Girl” was presented at the Academy of 
Music, February 25. 
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The monthly reception of the ‘ Lenox 
Social” was given at the residence of the 
Misses Cranford, on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 5. <A large company was present 
which thoroughly enjoyed the hospitalities 
extended by the hostesses. 


The engagement of Miss Maud Murray, of 
Carroll street, to Mr. Edward Bigelow is an- 
nounced. Miss Murray is a great favorite in 
society, and a young lady of culture and re- 
finement. 

The Misses Meyenborg, of Portland ave., 
agreeably entertained a large concourse of 
friends on Thursday evening, February 5. 
The evening was made exceedingly pleasant 
by dancing, social intercourse and a bounti- 
ful collation. 





Club” was held at the residence of Mr. C. 
A. Nelson, 504 Macon street, on Saturday 
evening, February 21. Essays, papers, 
and a miscellany of literary articles, as well 
as two charmingly rendered piano solos, con- 
stituted the programme of the evening. The 
club has an increasing membership of ladies 
and gentlemen, and bids fair of becoming a 
very successful organization. We would, 
however, suggest to the gentlemen to whom 
the selection of ‘Saturday Literature’ is 
entrusted that they use a little better judg- 
ment as to the class of matter permitted to 
go under that head, and that there be less of 
1t. 


A notable german was given by Miss 


| Minnie Brookman at her Remsen street resi- 
| dence, on Wednesday evening, February 2. 


A large and select gathering attended the | 


reception. given by the members of the 
“‘Verdi Social” at Rivers’ Academy, on 
Thursday evening, February 12. 


An evening of considerable intellectual 





benefit was enjoyed by the members of the | 
“Young Men’s League” of the Emmanuel | 


Baptist Church, on Monday, February 9, 
in the church parlor. 


The subject of the | 


evening was “ Electricity,” which found an | 


able exponent in the person of Mr. Hopkins. 
The next meeting of the League will be on 
the 9th instant. 





A performance which gave much pleasure 
to the audience present, was given by the 
‘* Booth Dramatic Society ” at the Atheneum, 
on Monday evening, February 16. The 
play produced was the four-act comedy 
drama ‘‘ Mary Gray,” the principal charac- 
ter being assumed by Mr. Thomas T. Hay- 
den, a gentleman possessed of dramatic abili- 
ties which promise to win for him a high 
place in amateur dramatic circles. The rest 
of the characters were all well handled, ex- 
hibiting much study and care on the part of 
the ladiesand gentlemen. Dancing followed 
the performance. 


The fifteenth of the series of chamber 
music soirees was given on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 25, at Historical Hall, in the 
presence of a large and cultivated audience. 
The programme prepared was admirably 
carried out. 





A notable reception was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. David C. Lyall and the Misses Lyall, 
on Thursday evening, February 12, at their 


was attended by a large and brilliant assem- 
blage. The magnificent art gallery was used 
for dancing, music being furnished by an 
orchestra of twelve pieces. Among the guests 
were the Hon. and Mrs. J. 


Miss Grace Laflin was married to Mr. 
William L. Alden, Jr., on Tuesday evening, 
February 3, at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, 95 Willow street. A large assem- 
blage of friends was present. 


A delightful reception was given by Mrs. 
Preston Haxton, assisted by her daughter, 
on Tuesday evening, February 10, at her 
residence, 36 St. Felix street. 


“Estuer.” There are to our knowledge 
but two journals published in New York 
City devoted to society, viz: The Town 
Topics and Home Journal. Both are weekly 
papers and are sold at 10 and 5 cents respec- 
tively. We cannot make for you any dis- 
tinction as to their excellence,—both are 
edited with accuracy and dignity, and worthy 
of the high estimation in which they are 
held by their readers. The best plan for 
you to adopt would be to purchase both as 
is done by all the leading society families in 
New York. 


A crowded audience witnessed the Kemble’s 
performance of ‘‘Old Heads and Young 
Hearts” at the Academy on the evening 
of February 10, and which vigorously ap- 
plauded the admirable rendering of this 
time-worn comedy. All the roles were well 
sustained, and the high reputation of the 
society suffered nothing at the hands of any 
of the actors or actresses. ‘The stage setting 
was especially fine, one of the scenes present- 
ing an appearance which would reflect credit 
upon the best theatre of Brooklyn or New 
York. The actors were particularly inspired 


| by the presence of Col. William E. Sinn who 


S. T. Strana- | 


han, the Hon. and Mrs. Demas Barnes and | 


Miss Barnes, General and Mrs, A. C. Barnes, 
Dr. R. S. Storrs, Mr. and Mrs. 


- Ree ell occupied one of the procenium boxes, and 
handsome mansion on President street, which | 


who evidently appeared highly pleased at 
the ability displayed by the performers. 


Two select audiences assembled in Histori- 
cal Hall on the afternoons of February 3 and 
25, to listen to the second and third piano 


| recitals of Mme. Helen Hopekirk, who has 


Henry | 


Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. David H. Houghtal- | 


ing, and others. 


The ‘Stuyvesant Social” gave their 
monthly reception on Wednesday evening, 
February 18, at the residence of Miss E. 
L. Stephenson, of Fulton street. The par- 
lors were handsomely decorated for the occa- 
sion. 








A largely attended and very enjoyable 
meeting of the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Literary 





won for herself so high a rank in musical 
circles. The greeting extended to the dis- 
tinguished pianiste on each occasion was 
of the most cordial nature. The _pro- 
grammes contained the most magnificent 
and difficult compositions of Handel, Beeth- 
oven, Chopin, aud Liszt, and never be- 
fore did they seem to find so complete 
a master nor so perfect an interpreter as 
upon these occasions. Mme. Hopekirk’s 
artistic talents are perhaps not excelled by 
any living pianiste, and the lady justly merits 
the high reputation which she has acquired. 





Brooklyn People. 


‘“* These are our neighbors, al! good people.*’—Charles Swain. 


—Rey. Henry Ward Beecher will open 
the April number of this magazine in its 
new form with an article on ‘Thoughts on 
Spring-Time.” 

—Gen. Stewart L. Woodruff has announced 
his determination to permanently retire from 
political life, and says that henceforth he 
will devote his entire attention to the pursuit 
of his legal profession. 

—Mrs. E. P. Terhune (‘‘ Marion Har- 
land”’)has been visiting friends at Spring- 
field, Mass., during the past month, from 
which city she came previous to her resi- 
dence in Brooklyn. 

—Miss Grace Bowen, daughter of Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, assisted at a notable re- 
ception at the residence of General Henry 
W. Slocum in Washington during the past 
month. Miss Bowen’s rare affability and 
grace of manner made her the recipient of 
much favorable comment among the ladies 
present. 

—The Hon. Calvin E. Pratt’s lecture on 
the ‘* Duties of the Physician to the Public” 
delivered before the faculty and alumni of 
the Long Island College Hospital on the 
evening of February 3, was pronounced by 
all present as the most entertaining and in- 
structive address ever spoken before that 
body. 

—The Hon. J. 8. T. Stranahan will give 
some interesting views and opinions on “The 
Future of Brooklyn” in the April number 
of this magazine. Mr. Stranahan’s long 
residence in this city, and his association 
with nearly every great public undertaking 
render him eminently qualified to discuss 
the future of the city and its various institu- 
tions. 

—Considerable credit was reflected upon 
Miss Johanna Ris upon her recent gradu- 
ation from the Central Grammar School of 
this city. Few young ladies have so quickly 
and so thoroughly mastered the difficult 
studies necessary to a creditable examination 
and graduation as Miss Ris, who, after only 
two years of study, has placed herself in the 
front rank of her collegiate associates. 

—M’lle Zélie De Lussan’s delightful sing- 
ing at the Apollo Club reception, at Theodore 
Thomas’ concerts, and the Philharmonic 
last month, has added not a little to her 
already high reputation as a soprano. The 
musical endowments of this accomplished 
lady are of a superior order, and deservéd 
of the high encomiums with which they have 
been received by press and public. 


—Miss Emma C. Thursby, the distin- 
guished soprano, who a short time ago was 
valled upon to mourn the death of her 
honored mother, and recently lost the sister 
to whom she was so devotedly attached, has 
temporarily removed from her Brooklyn 
home, and is at present residing in a 
handsome suite of apartments at the Gram- 
ercy Park Flat in New York City, sur- 
rounded by her two remaining sisters and a 
brother. | Miss Thursby several months ago 
cancelled numerous engagements to sing in 
the principal cities of Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and the Netherlands, in order 
to reach home in time to minister to the 
comforts of her favorite sister during the 
remaining days of her life. 
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Blilitary Department. 


“A military man, when heis a person of intelligence and 
knowledge, has advantages, toth in life and society, superior 
to whai most other men enjoy.’ —Goethe. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

OFFICERS OF THE SECOND 
w. G., & MN. ¥. 

Maj.-Gen. Edward L. Molineux, Commanding. 
Colonel William J. Denslow, Assistant Adjt. Gen. 
Lieut.-Col. Jobn Y. Culyer, Engineer. 
Lieut.-Col. Albert E. Lamb, Judge Advocate. 
Lieut.-Col. John F. Cowan, Ordnance Officer. 
Lieut.-Col. Alexander J. C. Skene, Surgeon. 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Arthur, Quartermaster. 
Lieut.-Col. Jno. Foord, Commissary of Subsistence 
Lieut.-Col. Gustave A. Roullier, Inp. of Rifle Prac. 
Lieut.-Col. D. S. Babcock, Jr., Chief of Artillery. 
Major Geo. R. Herbert, Signa! Officer. 
Major Robert Herbert, Aid- de-Camp. 
Major Henry W. B. Howard, Aid-de-Camp. 
Major Harry S. Kingsley, Aid-de-Camp. 
Capt. H. D. Perrine, Assistant Signal Officer. 


STAFF DIVISION, 





Lieut.-Col, M. F. Christensen, Assistant Adjt.-Gen, 
Third Brigade. 





Lieut.-Col. Chas. M. Manchester, Assistant Adjt.- 


Gen. Fourth Brigade. 





The business hours at the headquarters, corner 
of Court and Joralemon streets, are Monday even- 
ings from 7 to 10, and Friday evenings from 7 to 





7.45. 
ist Lieut., Geo. B. Davis, Ad., 13th Reg’t Armory 
ee Hassal Nutt, Ad., i4th Reg’t 3 


H. D. Stanwood, Ad. ,23d Reg’t be 


Wm. Vanderclute,Jr., Ad. ,32d Reg’ t** 

“x Wm. H. Hubbell, Ad., 47th Reg’t ‘ 

H. 8S. Rasquin, Captain, 3rd Bat’y, 14th Reg't “z 
Thos. Miller, Jr., Captain, 17th Separate Com- 


pany, Flushing, L. IL. 


FIELD DAY OF THE SECOND DIVISION. 


Probably the largest assemblage of specta- 
tors that has ever visited Prospect Park, at 
one time, was present the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 23, to — the field manwuvres and 
sham battle between the third and fourth 
brigades of the Second Division. So great 
was the annoyance given the soldiery by the 
nearly 40,000 people who attended, that the 
plans of General Molineux, commanding, 
were seriously interfered with, and almost 
made the field day a farce from a military 
standpoint: an officer having amusingly 
termed it, “The Battle of the Crowds.” 
The general programme of the battle was in 
the main carried out, and certainly will re- 
sult beneficially to the men engaged : it giv- 
ing them an excellent opportunity to enjoy 
practical soldiery. The Fourth Brigade. 
General Brownell commanding, consisting of 


the 23rd, 47th, and 32d regiments and a 
portion of the 3d Battery. was the attack- 
ing party, while the Third ‘Brigade, General 


Christensen ooumanding, with the 
14th regiments, the 17th Separate Com- 
pany and part of the 3d Battery, acted on 
he defensive. All she regular commandants 
of the regiments were present excepting Col. 
McLeer; Lieut-Col. Michell, therefore, com- 
manded the 14th. Shortly before three 
o'clock Company EF, 14th Regiment, Captain 
Barlow, and Company FE, 15th Regiment, 
Captain Fackner, were posted as skirmishers 
for the Third Brigade: while the Fourth 
Brigade skirmishors were company A and B, 
23d Regiment, Captains A. S. Bacon and 
W. L. Candee respectively. The remaining 
companies of the 235d and the 47th Regi- 
ment were the main attaching party, with the 


13th and 


32d in reserve. The signal for the com- 
mencoment of hostilities was given by a 


battery directly in the rear of the 
skirmishers. 


3d Brigade 
The Fourth Brigade forced the 


3d Brigade to retreat through the Long 
Meadow, pass the Pic-nic House, Quaker 
Cemetary, Quaker Cemetary Hill to Breeze 
Hill and Lookout Hill. The 23d was direct- 
ly opposed by the 15th, and in a charge 
made by Company G of the former, against 
Company H of the latter, four men were 
made prisioners from Company G. Several 
wounded (?) men were carried off to the am- 


bulances. The Cadet Corps of the 13th, 
Captain G, F. Little, was in charge of the 
amunition of the Third Brigade; after- 


wards acted as body guard to Gen. Christen- 
sen, and later as skirmishers on Breeze Hill. 
The total number engaged in the battle were 
2,043, divided as follows: Major-General 
and Staff 13, 5d Brigade 920, and 4th Brig- 
ade 1,110. Adj. Gen’l Farnsworth and other 
members of the Goyernor’s staff, with mili- 
tary guests were ascorted about the field by 
General Molineux and staff, and at about six 
o'clock reviewed the entire division from the 
steps of the Pic-nic House. General Molin- 
eux, his staff and military guest were then 
banquetted at the Litchfield Mansion. 
Clifford L. Middleton has been appointed 
Quartermaster, and Chas. F. Guyon Com- 
missary of Subsistence of the Fourth Brigade. 


A net increase of 179 in the membership 
of the Second Division is shown by the last 
quarterly report. 

Fritz Brosé, of the 23rd Regiment, has re- 
ceived his appointment as Aid-de-Camp of 
the Third Brigade. 

All the local regimental armories and the 
division headquarters are to be connected by 
telephone. 


Flushing was very ably represented by the 
Seventeenth Separate Company, Capt. Thos. 
Miller, Jr., at the field exercises of the 
Second Division, February 23. 

It is proposed to hold a grand military 
test of physical endurance at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, from May 4 to 30, more 
especially to encourage athletics as a portion 
of military training. Mr. Edward Payson 
Weston, the veteran pedestrian, is to manage 
the affair its ‘* Director General.” The 
project is warmly approved by the Division 
and Brigade Commanders and Colonels of 
the Ist and 2nd Divisions, Gen. Hancock, 
and a number of local civilians of high 
standing, and should receive the support 
of all National Guardsmen. Full details 
will be published next month. 

The New York Hussars have made ap- 
plication to be mustered into the National 
Guard. 


as 


The Seventeenth Separate Company have 
named their armory Fort Christensen, in 
honor of the Commander of the Third Brig- 
ade. 


Gen. Christensen and Lieut.-Col. Alex. J. 
C. Skene will read papers at the March 
meeting of the NStatf Officers of the Second 
Division. 

THIRTEENTH REGIMENT 

Gen. Molineux reviewed the regiment at 
the armory, the evening of February 14. 
Gen. Christensen presented the marksmen’s 
badges, and there was also an enjoyable re- 
ception. 


Lieut.-Colonel Theo. B. Gates has tendered 
his resignation. 

The Cadet Corps participated with 
Division on Field Day, February 23. 


the 








The non-commissioned officers held a very 
successful review and reception at the armory 
on Friday evening the 27th of last month. 


FOURTEENTH 


Chas. E. Molin has been commissioned 
Second-Lieutentant of Company G. 

Jos. L. Follett recently received his com- 
mission as Commissary of 
this regiment. 


REGIMENT. 


Company F, Capt. W. V. Peacon, held 
their annual ball the evening of the 11th 
ult., at Uris’ Academy. 


The regiment is gaining in numerical 
strength very rapidly, and the total member- 
ship is now within five of that of the Thir- 
teenth Regiment. 


TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT. 

Edw. P. Montague has been elected and 
commissioned First-Lieutenant of Company 

Company G has selected Geo. E. Hall as 
its Second-Lieutenant, and he has been duly 
commissioned, 

The resignation of Major Chas. L. Finck 
is announced. 

The Captaincy of Company G has been 
made vacant by the resignation of Capt. 
Alfred H. Williams, who has removed his 
place of residence to Pennsylvania. 


The regiment was reviewed by Brig.-Gen. 
W. 8, Brownell at the armory, Saturday 
evening, the 21st of last month, and as usual 
acquitted itself very creditably. There was 
also a band concert and reception. 


The widow of the late Lieut.-Col. S. H. 
Farnham, was recently presented with a 
handsome set of resolutions, drawn up by 
Col. Jos. G. Story, on the death of her 
husband, by the Officers’ Association. 

Company D has elected Lieutenant F. C. 
Cocheu, of Company E, as their Captain. 

Company E has elected Corporal I. P. 
Simonson as Sergeant, and Private W. T. 
Colyer as Corporal. 

THIRTY-SECOND REGIMENT, 

The office of Commissary of Subsistence 
of this regiment has been acceptably filled 
by the appointment of George Zechiel. 

The resignation of First-Lieut. 
Grosbeck has been accepted, 

Geo. H. Bishop, who was recently elected 
Captain of Company A, has been duly com- 
missioned, 

Col. and 
brated the 
wedding 
February 


Phillip 


Mis. Louis Finkelmeier 
twenty-fifth anniversary of 
at the armory 
26, i 


cele- 
their 
on the evening of 


FORTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. 
The regiment in State service 
passed under review by Gen. 
the 17th of last month. The 
in the general bearing and mancuvrings 
of the regiment was very noticeable, and 
certainly most gratifying to Col. E. F. Gay- 
lor. Marksmen’s badges, Dakin badge, and 
the Strong medal were presented to the re- 


uniform 
Molineux on 
improvement 


spective winners by Col. G. A. Roullier. The 
regiment assembled for drill and instrue- 


tion on Friday the 13th ulto. 
Second-Lieutenant John EF. 
tendered his resignation. 
Col. Gaylor has issued cards of admission 
entitling the holder to inspect the new regi- 
mental armory. 
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° “= a aa 
Dramatic and Musical. 
“All the world's a stage, 
And all themen and women merely players.” 


—Readers of this Department must bear 
in mind, that while all attractions noted and 
dates given are received direct fromthe man- 
agements of the different theatres, we are 
not responsible, nor can we be held in error, 
for any changes which the managers may 
make in their list of attractions for the 
month after their announcements to us. 
Such changes are often unavoidable and ef- 
fected only at the last moment. With the 
single exception of such probable changes, 
which are very rare, our announcements are 
entirely reliable, and explicit faith may be 
placed in them. 


—Col. William E. Sinn will shortly con- 
tribute an interesting reminiscent paper on 
‘‘Brooklyn as A Dramatic City” to the 
columns of this magazine. 


—Maggie Mitchell announces among her | 
immediate circle of friends that she intends | 


to celebrate her near-coming fiftieth birth- 
day by bidding farewell to the stage. 
—Jenny Lind is spending the autumn of 
her days in a charming home which she pur- 
chased last year at Wind’s Point, England. 
It is a romantic spot, and looks upon the 
scene of the Tewksbury fight, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Shakespeare’s Avon, the bea- 


| March 16, 


| the entire month will be one of jollity and | 


con tower that gave forth its lurid light to | 


tell the anxious Parliament in London that 
Charles had been defeated in the fight at 
Edgehill, and other points of historic inter- 
est. It is one of the most notable homes in 
England. 

—In a coarse wooden box, unpainted and 
locked by a rusty iron pad-lock, Madame 
Janauschek stores what is probably one of 
the richest and most valuable collection of 
diamonds and gems now extant. Such price- 
less treasures no other actress possesses. In 
one tangled mass lie ear-rings, breastpins, 
tiaras, necklaces, rings, medallions,—all of 
great value. In the collection are a pair 
of solitaires, the splendid white stones as 
large as hickory nuts; a ruby set in a pin of 
sufficient value to cover the salary of the 
President of the United States for two years ; 
a set of turqoise made in Russia, and given 
her by Nicholas, the Czar ; a great gleaming 
cross of brilliants from Anna of Austria; 
a star containing twenty-eight diamonds, the 
gift of Queen Victoria ; and an array of stars, 
orders, and crowns as dazzling in their 
splendor, as they are rich in the associations 
connected with them. 


—Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
inaugurate the month’s amusements at the 
Brooklyn Theatre, which, apropos, is enjoy- 
ing the most prosperous season in its history. 
Mr. Irving’s wide fame as England’s fore- 
most tragedian and Miss Terry’s exceptional 
talents as an actress will doubtless tend to 
draw the élite and fashion to the Brooklyn 
Theatre the present week. Following the Eng- 
lish actors, the spectacular production, and 
Jules Verne’s most powerful story, ‘“‘Michael 
Strogoff,” will be produced in a manner 
which promises to reflect the greatest credit 
on the liberality of the management. No 
play provides such material for grand scenic 
effects as the story of the Czar’s courier, 
and the magnificent scenery especially made 
for its production in this city will, withou 
question, make its striking incidents the 


| stage—, will be continued the following | 





more realistic. The old days of minstrelsy 
will be revived during the week of March 
16, when Thatcher, Primrose 


& West’s | 


company of minstrel performers will occupy | 


the stage, and present to the people of Brook- 
lyn the excellent programme of songs, dances 
and sketches which have won for them such 
high words of praise, and the front rank 
among minstrel companies. On Monday, 
March 23, Mestayer’s Comedy Company, in 
response to numerous requests, will play a 


very powerful company, and the scenic 
effects, the managers say, will be on a scale 
of unusual grandeur and magnificence. 


—With an enterprise which should meet 


| the fullest support at the hands of Brooklyn 


return engagement of ‘‘ We, Us & Co.,” and | 


afford those persons an 
witnessing their highly amusing perform- 
ances who were unable to do so from 


| the crowds which attended their recent visit 


here. 


opportunity of | 


—If, as is claimed, that the avoirdupois of | 


a person may be increased by indulging in 
good, healthful laughter, it is only reason- 
able to assume that the patrons of the 
Novelty Theatre at the end of the present 


theatre-goers, the management of the Grand 
Opera House present an unusually strong 


list of attractions for the current month 
at their popular house. Mr. Denman 
Thompson will hold the stage at this 


house during the present week with his 
inimitable impersonation of the genial and ° 
simple New England farmer in ‘ Joshua 
Whitcomb,” after which the theatre will be 
given over to a notable week of comic opera 
by the W. T. Carleton Opera Company. 
This talented organization of skilled singers 
will present four operas during their week’s 
visit, namely, ‘‘The Mascot,” ‘‘ Fra Dia- 
volo,” **The Merry War,” and a fourth still 


| to be chosen from their extensive repertoire. 


month will all resemble the ‘‘ fat person ” of | 
the museum if they take advantage of the | 


successive round of comedy which Messrs. 
Theall and Williams have provided for them. 
With the exception of one week, that of 
when Miss Fanny Davenport 


will appear at this theatre in her powerful | 
| and matchless impersonation of ‘‘ Fedora,” 


laughter. This season of frolic commences 
the present week of March 2, with ‘‘ Skipped 
by the Light of the Moon ”—one of the 
most laughable oddities ever placed on the 


week of March 9, by one of Harrigan and 
Hart’s companies in ‘‘ Dan’s Tribulations,” 
which enjoyed such a successful run at the 
fated Theatre Comique in New York City, 


The following week commencing with March 
16, the popular comedians, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Florence will hold the stage at the 
Grand, presenting the time-worn, but ever- 
new play of “The Mighty Dollar,” with 
probably ‘“‘The Governor” or another of 
their plays, during the latter part of the 
week. The strongest attraction of the month, 


| and the dramatic event of the season, will, 


however, occur during the week of March 


| 23, when Madame Janauscheck, acknow- 


and will find an enjoyable termination in | 


Miss Carrie Swain, the 
actress, who will occupy the stage the week 
of March 23, with her new play, ‘The 
Little Joker.” Miss Swain is an actress ex- 
ceedingly captivating in her manners and 
talented in her abilities. It will be seen, 
therefore, that there will be very little cause 
for sentimental tears at the Novelty Theatre 
during March. 


—An equally enjoyable month of dramatic 
entertainment and amusement has been pro- 
vided by Messrs. Berger and Price for the 
patrons of their pleasant and ornamental 
Lee Avenue Academy. 
garden ” which is playing at this theatre the 
present week, we cannot speak never hav- 
ing witnessed it. Of the abilities of Mr. 
Daniel Sully to please in his play of ‘* The 
Corner Grocery,” which is to follow ‘* The 


sprightly little | 


ledged by all to be without a peer, and un- 
questionably the greatest living actress of 
the present day, will appear in her three 
wonderful characters in ‘‘ My Life.” This 
play has been entirely re-written since it 
was first produced, and has been played by 
the great actress throughout the country with 
signal success everywhere. 


—With that managerial tact which has 
won for him the popular approval of the 
theatre-going public of Brooklyn, Colonel 
Sinn has secured a notable list of attractions 
for appearance at his theatre during the 
Lenten month. This strong array Miss 
Maggie Mitchell inaugurates the present week 
of March 2, by appearing in not less than 
five of her best characters, principal in 
importance being her first rendering in this 
city of “Maggie the Midget.” This 
latter character has been everywhere ac- 
corded the highest encomiums by press 


| and public, as one in which Miss Mitchell is 


Of “ The Kinder- | 


| at her very best. 


‘*Fanchon,” ‘* Mignon,” 
‘‘Lorle,” and ‘ Little Barefoot” constitute 


| the balance of her repertoire during this 


Kindergarden,” we can, however, speak with | 


more accuracy. Although one of the re- 
cent accessions to the professional dramatic 
stage, this clever actor has pushed his 
way to a recognized position among his 
bretheren. Of the following attraction at 
this theatre, the week of March 16, which 
will be the Hanlon Brothers in their ‘ Les 
Voyage En Suisse,” it is unnecessary to 
speak. So bright, and so thoroughly a capa- 
ble company of artists need no commendation 
further than their own sterling individual 
merits as one of the brightest family of actors 
on the American stage. During the last week 
of the month commencing March 23, the 


visit. Commencing with Monday, March 
9, the Madison Square Theatre Company 
will occupy the Park stage with the beautiful 
drama, ‘‘ May Blossom.” Of this play it is 


| only necessary to say that it ranks with the 
| very best of those produced under the manage- 


| opera 


| to an audience. 


thrilling drama ‘‘ The Crimes of London,” | 


will be given at the Academy. This play 
strongly resembles ‘‘ The Lights of London,” 
save in one particular that it is considerably 
stronger. The play will be enacted by a 


ment of a theatre which has become noted 
for its sterling contributions to the dramatic 
stage. The following week will be one of 
operatic enjoyment, when the successful 
‘Falka” will be sung by MeCaul’s 
Opera Company. Few operas of recent com- 
position contain such sparkling and capti- 
vating music as ‘ Falka,” and which affords 
an equal amount of pleasure and enjoyment 
The last week of the month 
commencing March 23, will be rendered par- 
ticularly notable by the reappearance of the 
distinguished author and comedian, Mr. 
Dion Boucicault, supported by his son and 
daughter and an excellent company. The 
play selected by Mr. Boucicault is ** The Col- 
leen Bawn.” 





THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
New Publications. 


Send for Complete Catalogue, which will be 
forwarded to any address, free, 
on application. 


The Dictionary of English 
History. 


Edited by Sipngy J. Low, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford ; Lecturer on Modern History, Kings College, Lon- 
don; and F. 8S. PuLiimne, M.A., late Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. In one large octavo volume of 
1,120 pages, bourd in extra cloth. Price, $6.00. 

THE LonDon ATHENUM says: * This book will really be a 
great boon to every one who makes a study of English ‘history. 
Many such students must have desired before now to be able to 
refer to an alphabetical list of en eveu with the briefest 
possible explanations. But in this admirable dictionary the 
want is more than supplied. For not only is the list of subjects 
in itself wonderfully complete,’but the account given of each 
subject, though condensed, is wonderfully complete also. The 
book is printed in double columns royal octavo, and consists 
of 1,119 pages, including a very useful index to subjects on 
which separate articles are not given. . . It is really 
difficult to find evidence of incompleteness any where, . . . 
and we cordially commend the volume to the use of those for 
whom it is designed.” 

From THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, in its iesue of Jan., 
1885 : *‘ It is singular that-so desirable a work as the ‘ Dictionary 
of English History’ should not have been thought of before. 

Few books have appeared of late which are likely to prove 
more ps! useful. It fills Fag oy that; has so far remained 
vacant in our libraries, and it fills it worthily.” 


italy. 


From the Fall of Napoleon I., in 1815,:0 the death of Victor 
Emanuel II, (of Savoy), Firet King of United Italy, in 1878. 
By JoHN WEBB PROBYN. In one octavo volume, extra 
cloth. Price, $2.00, 


Creater London. 


COMPLETION OF “CASSELL’S GREATER LONDON,” 
A narative of its History, its People, and its Places. By Ep- 
WARD WaLForD, M. A. With Map of London and illus- 
trated throughout with Original Engravings, specially exe- 
cuted for the work. In two volumes, octavo, extra cloth. 
Price, $4.00 per volume. 


Anatomy for Artists. 


By Marraias DuvaL, Membre de ]’Académie Medecine, Pro- 
fesseur d’Anatomie 4 ]’Ecole des Beaux Arts. Translated 
by F. E. Fenton, F.R.C.S., etc. With about 100 illustra- 
tions. $2.00. 

This is the first volume of Tue Fine Art Lipkary, the 
object of which is to furnish to Art Students, Art Designers, 
Art Manufacturers, and all interested in Art, a series of valuable 
Handbooks on‘the History and Practical Application of Art. 
Other volumes in press. 


Studies in Animal Painting. 


With eighteen colored plates from water colored drawings. By 
FREDERICK TAYLOR, late President of the Royal Society of 
Painters iu Water Colors, and Instructions to the Pupil. 
Crown 4to, cloth. $2.50. 


Memoir of Humphry Sand- 
with. 


With Portrait. Compiled from Autobiographical Notes. By 
his nephew, THomas Humpnry Warp. 1 vol., octavo. 
Price, $2.50. 

This book describes the early struggles of Dr. Sandwith as a 
medical student ; his life at Constantinople and in Mesopota- 
mia , his adventures on the Danube and at Kars; London So- 
ciety in 1856, and his subsequent career as a politician and as an 
agent for the various societies for succoring the sick and 
wounded during the wars of 1870, 1876 and 1877. 


Cassell’s Popular Carden- 
ing. 


Edited by D. F. Fisu. In one octava volume. 
ous illustrations. Price. $2.00. 
A Comprehensive, Practical Guide to the Successful Cultiva- 
tion of Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables. 


The Sea Fathers. 


A Series of Lives of Great Navigators of Former Times. By 
$i = MarkuHam, C.B., F.R.S. 1 vol , 12 mo, illustrated, 
1,25. 

Among the contents of this volume will be found Chapters 
on Prince Henry the Navigator; Columbus; Sebastian Del 
Cano; The Dutch Navigators ; Sebastian Cabota and Sir Francis 
_— ; Hudson and Baffin; Cook, Scoresby, and Dance, Etc. 

te. 


With numer- 


Send Ten Gents for Cassell & Company's new 
Illustrated Catalogue, pronounced “‘ The Handsomest Cata- 
logue of the Year.” Second Edition now on the press. 


CASSELL & COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 











Literature. 


* Books are the food of youth, the delight ofold age; the orna- 
ment of prosperity ; the refuge and comfort of adversity ; they 
are companions by night.—Cicero. 


An anonymous novel which will have for 
its title Across The Chasm will shortly come 
from the press of the Messrs. Scribner. The 
novel is reported to be one of unusual inter- 
est, and it is expected will create great curi- 
osity as to its author. The arrangements 
for the publication of the work were carried 
on entirely through a gentleman of literary 
reputation, and further than that she is a 
New England lady, the publishers them- 
selves know nothing of the writer. 


The series of war papers now running in 
the Century is said to have gained more than 
15,000 new subscribers for that periodical, 
besides increasing the sales more than forty 
per cent. 


Under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Don Juan,” 
a gentleman well-known in Brooklyn, but 
who, for reasons best known to himself, with- 
holds his name, has written an exceedingly 
clever and interesting Western story to which 
he gives the title In Search of Gold. The 
story isa strikingly graphic account of the 
life and deeds of a certain individual whom 
the author encountered in his travels through 
a Western State, and is based throughout on 
true facts. This individual, who the writer 
tells us isa Mr. ‘‘ Joseph Lockwell,” seems 
to have played many parts during a career 
which, from the narrative, has been, to say 
the least, checkered and remarkable. At 
a very early stage of his life he joins a New 
York (in which State he was born) regiment, 
and from this point commences a most extra- 
ordinary life. He is in succession accused 
and tried as a rebel spy, but isacquitted ; he 
is next taken severely sick but recovers ; 
commits suicide but recovers; fights a duel ; 
turns ‘‘spirit”’ and appears as such to the 
horrification of some Indians ; goes to sea and 
is shipwrecked on the South American coast ; 
has a varied experience in that country ; re- 
joices in the possession of two wives, and 
lastly, but by no means the least, is treated to 
a “burial and resurrection.” The story of 
such a life is, of course, exceedingly interest- 
ing whatever proportion of it the reader may 
choose to believe. The author has certainly 
told his wonderful tale in a manner so enter- 
taining that one follows the various scenes 
and striking incidents with an interest that 
does not flag until the end of the volume is 
reached. The story is, in all, a unique con- 
tribution to the literature of the day. The 
book may be obtained from Mr. J. E. 
Wheelock, 14 Willow street, Brooklyn. 


Published by a house which has become 
noted for the enterprise displayed by its mem- 
bers, and extensively advertised by a reward of 
$1,000 for the fortunate person who can 
correctly guess its authorship, a book like 
The Buntling Ball could not fail of attaining 
the high plane of popular success which it has 
reached. The work is a most amusing poet- 
ical jew d’ esprit upon the follies of fashion- 
able society life in New York City, or to use 
the publishers’ designation of it, ‘‘a poetical 
satire.” We do not think from a reading of 





directed especially at society in general as 
they are at certain individuals which may 
each evening be found in the social gaieties 
of the metropolis. Whoeverthe author may 
be,—and since we could have no possible use 
for the sum offered to the correct guesser, 
we shall make no endeavor in that direction— 
there has not for a long time past appeared 
on the literary horizon a writer of verse de 
societé so gifted in the elegance of diction, 
nor possessed of a wit so sharp and still 
refined. While The Buntling Ball has at- 
tracted considerable attention owing to the 
prize offered for its authorship, it might 
safely stand upon its merits as one of the 
most unique and enjoyable volumes ever 
written. The illustrations which are scatter- 
ed through the book reflect great credit upon 
the skill of Mr. C. D. Weldon, while the 
typography and binding is equally creditable 
to the good taste of Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, the publishers. The book is for sale 
by Mr. George J. Swayne. 


Admiral Porter’s singularly interesting 
romance of Allan Dare and Robert le Diable, 
published in nine parts, having been com- 
pleted, is now issued by the Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., in two very attractively bound 
volumes. The story, which is laid at Man- 
chester, Mass., is one of an intense interest 
which completely rivets the attention of the 
reader and offtimes holds him spell-bound 
and breathless. Each character is drawn 
with a startling vividness, while the different 
episodes which the author brings before the 
reader are remarkable for the power dis- 
played in their presentment. While at times 
a vein of humor is encountered, and the sen- 
timentalities of the reader is touched by a 
pathetic scene, the story for the most part is 
full of daring romance and spirited dashes 
of life and action. In this work is combined 
the best qualities of fiction of the past twenty 
years, and we do not hesitate to pronounce 
this work to be the grandest and most power- 
ful novel of recent years. In no previous 
work of fiction is there displayed such bril- 
liance of style, such inventive powers, such 
rapidity of movement and such marvelous 
scene painting. The author aside from 
being a gallant naval officer can easily 
take rank with the best of American nov- 
elists. 


It ishighly probable that a second edition 
of Mr. Gabriel Harrison’s admirable work on 
The Life of John Howard Payne will short- 
ly be printed. The book is meeting with a 
very large sale, and has been accorded an 
unusually warm reception at the hands 
of the most able literary reviewers of Amer- 
ica. 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., will shortly 
publish an important and valuable work of 
Initials and Pseudonyms. More than six- 
teen thousand names, nom de plumes and 
initials will be given and will contain infor- 
mation not obtainable in any other work. 
The volume has been prepared with great 
care and labor. 


Beginning with the April number of the 
Outing, the price of that periodical will be 
increased to three dollars a year. 
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A valuable biographical dictionary of the 


most eminent women of the present time | 


has been published by Messrs. J. B. Lippin- | 
cott & Co. of Philadelphia under the title | 


of Women of the Day, edited by Miss Francis 
Hays. The work is doubtless intended as a 
companion volume to ‘‘ Men of The Time.” 
Nearly five hundred sketches are presented, 
all of which in their conciseness and the 


manner of presenting the most important | 


events in the lives discussed, will prove of 


great value as containing informatian not to | 


be found in any other volume. Miss Hays 


has not confined her subjects to one country, | 


but has chosen them from every nation. 
Care has been taken to verify the parts pre- 
sented by the author, often by personal in- 
quiry and at other times through the kind- 
ness of friends. As the first work in its par- 
ticular line, the volume is both readable and 
valuable. The author’s attention should be 
directed. however, to several important omis- 
sions, as for instance, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs. 
Beecher, and one or two others which we 
might enumerate. But where the orchard 
is so large, it is not to be wondered at that 
a few golden apples should be lost, even 
though in some instances the lost ones be 
more luscious than the saved. 


The American Statesmen Series has re- 
ceived a notable addition by Mr. Magruder’s 
satisfactory Life of John Marshall. From 
his youthful military services to his ascension 
as Chief Justice of the United States, the 
great jurists splendid career is followed by 
the biographer with a skill highly commend- 
able. The splendor of Mr. Marshall’s judi- 
cal life and his brilliant attainments as a 
jurist are brought into prominence, though 
his early aschievements are not lost sight of 
in the dazzle of his subsequent career. Mr. 
Magruder has done the fullest credit to his 
illustrious subject and himself in this ad- 
mirable piece of biographical work. Publish- 
ed Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





To spend an hour or two with the most 
brilliant orators which America has ever pro- 
duced, and imagine one’s self listening to 
their eloquence isa rare privilege which Prof. 
Alexander Johnston has offered in his three 
volumes of Representative American Ora- 
tions,just published by Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
part of the eighteenth century to the tariff 
conflict of the present day, the author has 
printed all the great orations delivered dur- 
ing period by such men as Patrick Henry, 
Alexander Hamilton, Jefferson, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Webster, Hayne, Sumner, Phillips, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Lincoln, Douglass, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Garfield. Here in three 
small volumes is presented the best elo- 
quence, the ripest thoughts, and most con- 
vincing arguments of the greatest American 
orators. ‘lhe American of years can renew 
his patriotism over its pages, while the youth 
will nowhere find a more complete record of 
his country’s bravest and ablest defenders. 
For sale by Mr. George J. Swayne. 

Edward T. 


The third volume of Mr. 


Mason’s interesting series of biographical | 
incidents, Personal Traits of British Au- | 


thors, has been issued by the Scribners, and 
can be had at Mr. Swayne’s. This volume 


deals with sketches and incidents in the 


Hogg 


lives of Scott, De Quincy, Chalmers, Hogg, 


Wilson, Lord Jetfrey and Thomas Campbell. 
As in the two proceeding volumes, hearsay 
evidence has been entirely excluded, and 
those contemporaries are only allowed to 
testify whose means of knowledge withstand 
the tests of doubt. Lockhart, Irving, 
Mackenzie, Hogg, Cockburn, and other au- 
thorities are marshaled by the author to do 
homage to the genius and character of Sir 
Walter Scott, while the latter and others 
perform the same duty to the other subjects. 
A particular feature of this series is that the 
selections have been chosen by the editor with 
perfect impartiality, a fact which renders 


| each likeness of the celebrities as perfect as 


possible. There is no showing of the right 
cheek to hide the blemish on the left, but 
both are shown whether to the advantage or 
disadvantage of the subject. The third 


_ volume is fully as entertaining and interest- 


ing as its two predecessors, and with the one 
remaining volume yet to be published will 
be indeed be a valuable and trustworthy 
addition to biographical literature. 








EASTER NOVELTIES. 
Easter Cards and Easter Satin Art Prints, 


Hand Painted on Satin, ete. 


FOREIGN ard DOMESTIC. from all the CELEBRATED 
MAKERS. 
The largest variety of any house in the 


| two cities, are now for sale, at lowest prices, 
| at 


From the colonial period in the latter | 


GEORGE J. SWAYNE’S 


Successor to W. W. Swayne, 


216 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OF 


JOHN HOWARD. PAYNE. 


The Author of ‘‘ Home, SwEET Hog,” 
By GABRIEL HARRISON, 


Octavo 404 pages, printed on fine paper, handsomely 
bound, fine steel plate portrait of Mr. 
Payne, fac-simile letters, play bills and 
other illustrations. This new gift to the col- 
lection of American biographies has met 
with the highest praise of the best prpers 
in the country, all admitting that it isa book of 
“singular interest.” 


PRICH, $8.00. 
To be had of Gabrici feavrrison, Room 69, 


44 Court Street, Brooklyn, or of any of the 
rincipal book stores in N. Y. City. 





A Notable Series. 


With the April number of Tuz BrooxLtyNn 
MAGAZINE, a noteworthy series of papers 
and interviews will be commenced. This 
series will have for its object the presenting 
of the City of Brooklyn in its different 
aspects, and will be entitled 


BROOKLYN TOPICS 
BROOKLYN MINDS. 


The initial paper (which will appear in the 
April number) will treat on 
The Future of Brooklyn, 
By Hon. James 8. TZ. Stranahan. 
One article will appear in each issue, the 
list of subjects and the respective gentlemen 
who will discuss them thus far perfected 
being as follows : 
The Commerce of Brooktyn, 
Hion. Franklin Woodruff. 
The Bar of Brooklyn. Its Past and 
Present, tion. Joseph Neilson. 
The Growth of the City of Brooklyn, 
*Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. Dd. 
Municipal Governments, 
fion. Demas Barnes. 
Lhe Religious Condition of Brooklyn, 
Rev. ZT. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 
The Public Schools of Brookiyn, 
Joseph C. Hendrix, Fsq., 
Brooklyn’s Military Organizations, 
Gen’l Hdward L. Molineux. 
Zazation in Brooklyn, 
Corporal James Tanner. 
Brooklyn As A Dramatic City, 
Col. William #. Sinn. 


The Amateur Dramatic Element in 


Brooklyn, 
G. de Cordova, Esqy 
Music in Brooklyn, 
Dudley Buck, Esq. 
Brookiyn’s Postal System, 
Col. James MceLeer. 
The Aquatic and Athletic Organizations 
of Brooklyn. 
Charles A. Peverelly, Esq. 


Other subjects and gentlemen, equally as 
important and representative, will be added 
to the above list so soon as definite arrange- 
ments can be perfected. 

Every possible effort will be made to make 
these papers thoroughly representative and 
interesting, and in this the Editor has been 
promised the fullest support of the gentle- 
men above announced, thus rendering the 
whole in the truest sense 


A Notable Series, 


*Announced with privilege of withdrawal. 
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‘A REMARKABLE BOOK, 38523220 


by editors, physicians, clergymen, critics, 
Orough treatment of subjects especial 
Everyone who ‘‘wants to know, you know,” will find it interestin G 


| 4 Parts, 35 Chapters, 936 Pages, 200 Illustrations, and 
T id just introduced, consists of a series 
i A N EW FEATUR E, of beautiful colored anatom- 
p colors, guaranteed superior to any before offered in a pop- 
4 ular physiological book. and rendering it again the most attractive and quick- 


AGEN 


.” Many agents take 50 or 100 at once, at special rates. 

FR EE—-? 16-page Contents Table of Plain Home Talk, red, white and 
blue circulars, and a sample of Dr. Foote’s Health Monthiy. 

Standard Edition, $3.25 

Edition, 


MURRAY HILL PUB. CO,, 129 (N.) East 28th St. New York. 


iW ieal charts, in five 


fiand ; a graduate of three universities, and retired after 50 years’ practice, he 
Aiwrites: ** Khe work is Hl ¥ : 1 
py ee society. 

tis the most popular and comprehensive book treating of 


MEDICAL, SOCIAL, AND SEXUAL SCIENCE, 


roven by the sale of Half a Mlillion to be the most ule 
eadable because. Morcikt 
t nstructive, practical presentation of **Me 
V aiuable to invalids, s 


priceless in value, and calculated to re- 


It Is new, startling, and very instructive.” 


written in language pais. chaste, and forcibl E 
: dical Common Sense” medi A 

nowing new means by which they may be cure D 
: i and literat § 

y important to young me N 


who have already found a gold mine in it. Mr. 
Koehler writes; ‘*I sold the first six books in two 
Send for terms. 


TS 


; Same print and illustrations, the 


1.50 5} difference is in paper and binding. 
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ROBERT GALLOWAY. 


Successor to, and late Partner of, 
A. & G. TaYLor, 


Blotoarapber & Portrait} 
my BMADWAT, HOW TORE 


oO 


Portraits in Oil a “Specialty.” 
Crayons, Pastel and India Ink. 


Oo 

















Handsomely framed Oil Portraits, price 
$10, and upwards; made from Sittings or 
Photographs. Nothing more appropriate 
for holiday or birthday gifts. Imperial 
Photographs, $5 per doz. Club rates, 12 
tickets for $30. 





oO 

ImprRtAL Puorocrarnus of Dr. TarmacE 
from recent sittings, 30 cts. each. Free by 
mail on receipt of stamps. 








If you wish your gas bill lowered read | 
the advertisement of the Brooklyn Gas | 


Saving Co. on the second cover page of this | 
number, and follow the advice given. 


“The Tribune Almanac,” for 1885, is an | 
accurate and conveniently compiled pam- | 
phlet, and will be found invaluable for | 
reference. Price, 30 cents. 


“The Star Almanac” of this year is sold 
for 10 cents, though doubly worth this 
nominal price. Zhe Star, NV. Y. 
HALL TYPE-WRITER. 

















The Simplest, Cheapest and Best Writ- | 
ing Machine in the World. 


Weight, 7 Ibs., - - Price, $40.00. | 
Type Interchangeable, $1.00 per Font. 


Awaded the JOHIN SCOTT MEDAL by the Franx- 
LIN INsTITUTE, Philadelphia. Also First Premium over all 
competitors by AMERICAN INsTITUTE, New York. 


Doran, THOMPSON s te +, AND BROKERS, 

ochester, N. Y., May 24, 1884. 

Mr. J. R. Austin, General Agent. r ” 
Sir ;—Our stenographer has used a caligraph, purchased by 
us about four months ago. We consider, after using a Hall 
Tye-Writer during this week, that it so far superior in all 
respects, we have sent away our caligraph to be sold. Five of | 
— machines purchased in our counting room are doing per- | 

ectly satisfactory work. and fulfilling your representations. 
Yours very truly, 
Doran, THompson & Co. 


Hainter | 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIZ GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautlfier 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin diseases, 
and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detec- 
tion. It has stood the 
test of thirty years, and 
is so harmless we 
taste it to be sure the 
ae ge is properly 
made. Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar name. 
The distinguisned Dr. L. 
A.Sayer, said to a lady of 
the Aaut ton (a patient:)— 
“As you ladies will use 
them, 1 recommend ‘Gou- 





vaud’s Cream’ as the 

. : least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months, using it 
every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 


without injury to the skin. 
MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Good Dealers through- 
out the U. S.,Canadas and Europe. Also found in N. Y. City 
at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s. and other Fancy 
Good Dealers. Beware of base imitations. 
Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
other Cosmetic will do it, 


No 





=o Se 





We have the best Scranton and Lehigh Coal, | 


at the most ReasonabJe Prices. 


DEGRAW ST. on “Gowanus Canal. 


FFICES: 
25 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


356 FULTON STREET, 
840 FULTON STREET. 


z. O. NELSON & SON, 
FORMERLY 
NELSON & HOLDEN. 


Telephone, Brooklyn 59. 


Bargains in Photographs. 


It is hardly possible to do in the PHOTOGRAPH 








| business as they do in the Dry Goods Stores in 


advertising one’s wares. For instance, how would 


' it sound to read PHOTOGAPHERS’ advertisements 


eh eae: 
| For instance, one dress, made of Dutchman’s. 


| markably stylish. 


something like this: | 


our kargain counter to- 


Jones’ portraits, which 
we shall sell at telling 
prices,” or ‘‘Great 
slaughter in Miss 
Smith’s pictures,” or 
‘“A few more left of 
Deacon Brown’s best 
inpressions.” It would 
not sound well: would 
it? But we have solved 
the problem of bar- 
gains in Photographs 
by introducing what 
we call a ‘“‘ Photo Syn- 
dicate,” which consists 
of 5 coupons, each cou- 
pon good for 1 dozen 
best Imperials. We 
sell this set of ooupons 
for $30, thus enabling 
you to get our $10 Im- 
perials for $6. Why not 
form a Syndicate 
among your friends and get first-class photos at 
reduced rates? 


G. FRANK E. PEARSALL, 
298 Fulton St., Brooktyn. 








ANTHONY RIS. RICHARD MINOR. 


RIS & MINOR, 


House, Sign and Decorative 


Painters & Paper Hangers, 


333 COURT STREET, 


—— AND — 
76 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn. 
TELEPHONE CALL, 136 D. 


i 





THOMAS HUDSON, 


Successor to George Hudson & Sons, 


Plumber, tras Ertter, 


PAINTER AND PAPER HANGER, 
COR. FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 

CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL REPAIRS. 


‘“We shall place on | 


day afew of theWidow | 


| buttons, 


The World of Fashion. 


‘+ The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers.”* 


SPRING Dress MATERIALS AND SUITs. 

The Spring novelties displayed in the va- 
rious stores in dress materials are among the 
most beautiful that have appeared in several 
years. They are particularly noticeable for 
two things—their soft, artistic colorings, and 
the harmonious way in which two or more 
colors are blended. The combination dresses 
this season are truly things of beauty, and 
as different from the regulation combination 
suit of two Springs ago as can well be imag- 
ined. The prettiest of these gowns are com- 
posed of a soft woolen material with a 
cashmere finish. The plain material is 
principally used for the skirt, and the em- 
broidered stuff for the basque and trimmings. 


blouse blue (a new shade), had the skirt 
made with a plaited front of the plain ma- 
terial. The plating was just wide enough 
to cover the mdidle of the front of the skirt. 
The embroidered blue, which had a ground 
of exactly the same shade as the plain ma- 
terial, covered with small roses and their 
leaves worked in cardinal silk, formed panels 
at the sides. The back of the skirt was fully 
draped with blue, a deep knife-plaiting of 
the same material trimming the skirt beneath 
it. The basque of the plain material, had 
a vest of the embroidered stuff, buttoned 
with tiny oxadized buttons. Bows of red 
ribbon, corresponding in color to the em- 
broidery, were placed at intervals on the 
plaiting down the front of the skirt, on the 
back of the basque, and on the sleeves. The 





effect of this dress was simple and yet re- 
It is certainly one of the 
best models for these combination gowns that 
can be followed. 

In tailor-made suits, striped and checked 
cheviots and camel’s-hair are to take the 
place, in a great measure, of the plain cloths 
that have been popular since these suits first 
became the rage. The cheviots and camel’s- 
hair materials have cheapness to recommend 
them, and that is about all. No matter how 
admirably they may be made up and fitted, 
they invariably lack the elegance of a fine 
plain cloth tailor-made dress. Fine checks in 
browns, blues, rich dark greens and grays, 
will be extensively worn in cheviots and 
camel’s-hair goods, as well as in corkscrew 
and diagonal cloth. There is not much va- 
riety shown in the manner of making up 
these dresses. They are usually composed 
of three pieces—trimmed skirt, basque and 
jacket, and are now trimned with rows of 
gilt, silver or soutache braid, or with number- 
less fine tucks. Many of them now have 
Zouave or Eton jackets instead of the regu- 
lation basque, and the effect of these fanciful 
arrangements, with their array of small gilt 
is exceedingly becoming to most 
figures. ; 

Cashmeres are to be more worn this Spring 
for both house and street dresses than they 
have been in several years. They come in 
several new and handsome light shades, ashes- 
of-rose, réseda and golden brown being the 
most notable. They will be trimmed with 
velvets of the same shade, or gilt braiding, 
put on, not oniy in parallel lines, but in em- 
broidery designs of stars, blocks, crescents, 
etc. There are several pretty models after 
which these gowns can be fashioned. Women 
should remember when they are making up 
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cashmere dresses that too much trimming 
and fussing spoils the dress. There is no 
material that drapes as beautifully as cash- 
mere, or that is so generally becoming to 
most figures. 

Black silks will be trimmed this Spring 
with silk embroidery, and many of them 
will be made up with plain backs, looped up 
with acord and tassel at the back of the 
waist. 

WRAPS AND JACKETS. 

The Jersey jacket still holds its own and 
will be worn with street suits of all kinds 
during the spring. These jackets are seldom 
made plain. They are either embroidered 
with soutache braid, trimmed with fine rows 
of gilt or silver braid, or ornamented with 
numberless small buttons. Plain cloth jack- 
ets, made short and tight fitting, will also be 
much worn forstreet wear. For more dressy 
occasions, street mantles made of cloth of 
light texture, of silk and satin, trimmed 
with lace will be the fashion. For the races 
and driving generally, long bright colored 
wraps which have just been sent over from 
London, will be in best taste. These wraps 
are termed “ Rileys,” after the woman who 
invented them in London. ‘They are made 
of camel’s-hair or fine cloth in red, and are 
linedwith satin to matgh. ‘Tom O’Shanters 
of red and black are the hats to wear with 
them. 

EVENING DRESSES. 

The new materials for evening dresses are 
of unusual elegance, and great richness of 
design. Velvets that are brocaded, com- 
bined with soft anuires or ottomans in tints 
of pale blue, green, red, pink and cream are 
to be very much worn as reception and ball 
toilets during the after-Easter gayeties. One 
gown, which has recently been made up for 
a well-known belle, of white satin, brocaded 
with silver in a design of immense roses and 
their leaves, is strikingly handsome. It isin 
Empire style, with a long plain skirt, and 
round decollété waist, with a full drapery 
of point lace across the front. Embroidered 
crépes, particularly in white and ecreé ; 
grenadins in black and London smoke 
shades, and crépe-de-chins will be used later 
in the season for evening dresses. 

MILLINERY. 


Both fine and coarse straw hats will be 
much worn this spring and summer. _Point- 
ed shapes that have both broad and narrow 


brims, toques, capotes and small bonnets will 


all be fashionable. Flowers in their natural 
colors will be used instead of feathers on all 
spring hats, and ribbons in broad widths will 
also ornament them. ‘The gilt trimming 
which was so conspicuous on all bonnets and 
hats last year, will not be used to any ex- 
tent this season. Etaimé, a beautiful cream 
lace-like fabric, has been imported for the 
special trimming of small bonnets. 
CHIT CHAT. 
The newest handkerchiefs appear in large 
> ? 07 
tob Roy checks in reds and blues. 

Fans entirely covered with chenille match- 
ing the dress in color are worn. 

Poplins are coming in again. 

Silver jewelry continues to be more popu- 
lar than that made of gold. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Weschler, Abraham & Co., Messrs. 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Messrs Journey & 
Burnham and the Messrs. Rothschild. 

Mary HeLen Ferevson, 
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THE NEW CORSET. 
STS RT OTE TRE RTE ILL EI I PLS MST 
“THE TRICORA RELIEF.” 
The most Durable, Comfortable and 
Healthful Corset ever sold for its price, 
Having elastic side sections, adapts 
itself to the waried positions of the 
body in stooping, sitting and reclin- 
ing. It gives perfect ease in all po- 
sitions, affording great relief and 
comfort to the many who find ordi- 

nary Corsets oppressive. 
SAMPLES MAILED FOR $1.25, 


Every pair warranted to 


Give satisfaction or money returned. 
J.C. FITZPATRICK & CO., Mirs, 
v1 rk. 

RACE 


< & 


Leonard Street, New Yo 














DURYEA’S 
Family Tickets. 


Imperials, $5. Families, schools or clubs of five, 
$3.00 per dozen; 11 tickets for $30. Tickets good 
always. All sittings made under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Duyrea. Natural expression, artistic 
effects and _ satisfactory pictures always assured. 

N. B.—Life size photographs reduced to $25.00. 


STUDIO, 


251 & 253 FULTON ST, 
BROOKLYN. 


“THE MOUNTAIN ZOME,” 
Overlooking the beautiful, fertile Lebanon Valley, 
located 9 miles west from Reading, Pa. ; 60 miles | 
from Philadelphia, and 130 from New York, on 
Lebanon Valley branch of the Philadelphia and | 
Reading R. R., is a fine, desirable, Winter and Sum- | 
mer Sanitarium and Resort, for the treatment of | 
chronic diseases in general, and especially for Nasal, | 
Throat and mild cases of Lung trouble, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, diseases peculiar to wo- 
men and Nervous affections. The place is well | 
adapted for those requiring Rest, Recuperation—or | 
the Rest Cure. We have facilities for thorough 
treatment, including the various forms of ordinary | 
baths, also the Turkish, Vapor, Roman and Electric 
baths. Electricity in its various forms, Massage, | 
Movements, etc. 

Summer temp. about 10 degs. lower than that of | 
Phila., and Winter temp. very slightly lower than 
that of Phila., which latter is an agreeable surprise 
to visitors. We have fine, dry, bracing air, pure | 
water, delightful scenery, perfect drainage, and are 
absolutely free from MALARIA. No depressing ap- 
pearance about the place on account of invalids, 

Telegraph communication in the house. For de- | 
scriptive pamphlet, and other particulars, address | 
the proprietors, 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Wernersville, P. 0., Pa. 








| Stationery a Full Assortment. 
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Read this Twice ! 


In addition to our premiums of music 
for 75 wrappers and Shakespeare Cards for 
7 wrappers, we have just issued a_beauti- 
ful panel picture, in colors, 13 x 28, 
a facsimile reproduction of one of the 
Paris salon paintings for 1884, entitled 
“Le Roman Noveau” (The New Novel). 
It is a perfect gem, and well worthy 
a place on the wall of any of the 
patrons of Dosstnr’ Evecrric Soap. We 
have copyrighted it, and it cannot be used 
by any other house than ourselves. The 
edition is limited, and will be issued gratis 
in the following manner only: Save your 
wrappers of Dosis’ Execrric Soar, and 
as soon as you get 25 mail them to us, with 
your full address, and we will mail you 
“Le Roman Noveau,” mounted ready for 
hanging, free of all expense The soap 
improves with age, and those who desire a 
copy of the picture at once, have only to 
buy 25 bars of their grocer at once. This 
will insure the receipt of the wrappers by 
us before the edition is exhausted. There 
is, of course, no advertising on the picture. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this Magazine. 





Pianos. Positive Bargains. 
LOWEST PRICES ! EASIEST TERMS ! 


GOETZ & CO.,, 
81 and 83 Court Street, 
One Block from City Hall, BROOKLYN. 





——0 
TUNING AND REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
STENOGRAPHY.. 
25 LESSONS FOR $5.00. 

The above inducement is offered to ALL READERS of 
the Brooklyn Magazine. DO NOT MISS this opportunity of 
acquiring SHORTHAND for almost nothing. his method 
is more advantageous than personal instruction, as a Mail 
LESSON CAN BE OF ANY LENGTH. Resident Pupils 
given 3 personal lessons for $1.00 extra Try one term. 
Write at ONCE for tull particulars to 

LOUIS WEBER, Stenographer, 
VAN BRUNT STATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Remington Sta 


Via 


dard Type-Writer. 





Three sR No.1, $60 
No. 4, 80 
Styles. NO. 2, 100 


Unquestionably the most rapid, the most durable, the most 
complete, the most easily operated, and, all things considered, 
the cheapest type-writing machine in the market. Call and see 
it, or send for illustrated pamphlet. 


T. J. ELLINWOOD, 


General Agent for Long Island, 

199 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pure Drugs at Popular Prices. 
WHEELER & BOLTON, 
Cor. Fulton & Clinton Streets. 





PAUL'S SEGAR STORE 


Cor. Sand & Washington Sts., 
Single Box at Case Price. 
Bibles, Hymn and Reiigious 
Books. 


Sunday-school Supplies, Marriage Certificates. 


Easter Cards, New, Choicest. Scripture Texts, 
New Publications 
soon as issued. Subscriptions received for all Peri- 


odicals. 7. B. VENTRES, 62 Court Street. 
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ae of Thought. 


** The amassed thought and experience of innumerable minds.” 
—Emerson 


Where there is no hope, there 


no endeavor.—Dr. Johnson. 


can 


The surest way to please is to forget one’s 


self, and to think only of others. 


The peculiarity of the right is that it is | 


always beautiful and pure.— Victor Hugo. 
The most powerful 


known. 


There is no better way to protect a child | 
from evil, than to make him a lover of good | 


literature. 


A regard for fame becomes 
towards the exit, than at his entrance into 
life.— Swift. 


Humanity is never so beautiful as when 
praying for forgiveness, or else forgiving 
another. — Richter. 

Friendship is the shadow of the evening, 
which strengthens with the setting sun of 
life.—La Fontaine. 

The grandest privilege of life here is to | 
aim at the highest ideal, and to seek it with 
unwearied effort.—Dr. R. S. Storrs. 


Human love, when deep and true, is never 


ashamed of the lowliness of its object, a | 
truly noble nature recognizes a friend the | 


more he needs help.—Dr. Newman Hall. 





- WILLIAM EVERITT, 





BOOK BINDING | 


In All its Branches, 


106 Livingston St., 


Old Books, Magazines, 
a Specialty. 


JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PURE MILA, 


Fresh from Farms in Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, 


(Rear of Court House), Brooklyn. 
Sunday School Libraries and Music 


Corner First Place, 


BROOKLYN. 


Families Supplied at their Residences. 


Best Creamery Butter and Long Island | 


Eggs. 


TH E CHEAPEST 


SHOE 


FOR PRICE AND QUALITY. 
EF. MUSSON ck CO., 
195 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Bet. Naseau and Concord Ste. Near the Bridge. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 





be | 


abilities will often be | 
found concealed under a rustic garb.—Un- | 


aman more | 


| bound in leatherette in imitation of crocodile skin. 





|; CIAL 


OF 
| book to bd r friends, and assist us in making sales, we will, 


Schools for Dancing, 


| Seeske. 


“STORE 








~ W. F. TWAY, 


PIANOS andORGAWNS, 


WHOLESALE 


AND RETAIL, 


44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


HALLET & DAVIS, DECKER & SON, 
To Rent or For Sale on Easy Payments. 
CLOUGH & WARREN Organs. 


Pianos. 


Tone. 


EXERCISER.” 


y for brain workers and seden- 
tary people. Suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies 
and You iths ; the Athlete or Invalid. Takes 

Py ip but six inches square floor room. Noise- 

miess, curable, cheap. Send for circular. 


Prof. D, L. DOWD, 
19 East 14th St., N. Y. City 
=” Home Se hool for Physical Culture. 4% 


$5. OO for S5Sc. 


A VOLUME OF UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 


THE R.M & CO, STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA. 

This Cyclopedia is a new and valuable book for popular use, 
compiied by competent editors, after consultation of the best 
authorities, printed from new, large,clear type, and handsomely 
It contains 
information on every conceivable subject, and its eoety: f has 
been assured by the most careful preparation. It is of the 
greatest use in answering the 10,000 questions that constantly 
arise in regard to dates, places, persons, incidents, statistics, 
etc., etc. Complete in one volume. Finely Illustrated. 

We want agents and canvassers, and in order that you may 
havea he! to exhibit and canvass with, we make this SPE- 
ER. Toany one who will agree to show this 


* HOME 
Just the thing 


upon receipt of 35 one-cent stamps, to prepay — expense, 
packing, etc., forward one copy by return of mail. 
CALL PU SLISHING CU., CHICAGO, TL. 
=x. RIVERS, 


Cc. 


, Green- 


and easy of access by Atlantic Avenue 
wood and Court Street and Cross Town Cars. 
‘omy Auy 48 suossa7y 


awANg “Sulwi0g MON sisuupseg 10) sosseiy 


[“LS LUNMOD “HOO ALVIS GLI 


Deportment, and the German, near the City Hall, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OGifice Carpets. 


Before buying your Carpets, Linoleum, Oil 
Cloths or Mattings, call at BENDALL’S Car- 
t Store, 114 Fulton Street, basement floor, 
New York. Cheapest place in the City. If not 


conv enient to call, send for samples. 


340 SMITH STREET 


R. H. pil 
+ 5 


184 Fulton St.,"cor. Orange, BROOKLYN. 
A general assortment of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. TRUNKS 
REPAIRED or Exchanged. Steamer Chairs and Stateroom 


WM. H. LOTHROP, ~~ 
Wall St. Ferry, Prooklyx. 


Canopies to hire for Weddings and Parties, Awnings, 


| Slage, Banners and Decorations. 


STULTZ & BAUER, W. F. TWAY. 
$25.00 Cash, and $10.00 Monthly. 
The only ones having Pipe Tubes giving Pipe 


They captivate the world. Sold on easy Monthy Payments of $3.00 and upwards, 
Every instrument fully warranted. 


Old instruments taken in exc change. 


COLLIN S 3 co., 
PRINIERS, 


106 LIVINGSTON STREET, 


Rear of Court House, BROOKLYN. 


Printing of all descriptions neatly and prompt- 
done. Steam Power. Large se assortment of type. 


GEORGE W. McCARTEY, 


Trunk and Bag Manufacturer, 


313 & 315 FULTON STREET, 
(Under Hart Bros.) 


Cor. Johnson St., BROOKLYN, 


__TBUNES REPAIRED. “LATEST NOVELTIES. 


C. A. LESTER'S 


HSH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 


346 Court Street, 
Corner of Union, BROOKLYN. 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, Halibut, 
Mackerel, Soft Shell Crabs, Smoked Fish, Salt 
Fish, etc., etc. 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 
PICKLED OYSTERS A. SPECIALTY. 


OYSTERS, 
Wholesaie and Retail. 
DEPOT FOR ROCKAWAY OYSTERS, 
Telephone, No, 431. 





- ANDREW MOWBRAY’S | 


Boarding, Sale Commission & Exchange Stables, 


233 Schermerhorn St., near Bond. 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
By Andrew Mowbray, Prop. 
‘80 ‘ON “TTVO ANOHdATAL 


Conpes, Light Wagons, Pony rhetons and Saddle Horses to 
let on reasouble terms. A Spec ialty made of Buying and Selling 
First-class Horees and Cariages on Commission. 


te MANAGED BY LADIES. 2 
BRoOonRUIYN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 


No. 29 CONCORD STREET, 


Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks from 
Bridge Entrance. 


SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS. 


PIANOS REPAIRED 
And Made Equal to New, and Tuned at Short Notice, 


CHAS. W. HELD’S, 


114 Livingston St., Cor. Boerum Place 
Agent for the 


Oldest and Most Reliable Place in the City. 
Jelebrated KRANICH & BACH PIANOS. 
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BE CAREFUL 


Wert You Dame! Cer owt Poar Annieuss ! 
—— BEWARE 


Of the vile mixtures that are sold for 


TEAS s COFFEES 


They are Dangerous and Detrimental to 
Health—Slow Poison 





BUY DIRECT FROM FIRST HANDS AND GET 


GOOD GOODS! 


We don't acveeate the buying ot CHEAP GOODS. more 


especially tor Articles of Food. 





Theo Gicut Atiantic and Pacifie Tea Cots celebrated 
reas and Coffces have been my sulace through life.” 

— = “ haan 

GRANDMOTHER, The MEDIUM or BEST 
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The Largest Importers & Retailers in the World 
PIONEERS IN THE BUSINESS. OMLY IMPORTERS DEALING DIRECT WITH CONSUMERS. 


BIRANCIYT FLOUSES IN THK UNITED STATES: 








hiv 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Sano EOS ST ee oe 


renton, Nd 
roy, N.Y 
ea s Loe 
I State st Washington. D. ¢ 

39 Market square Waterbury 


Va Coun. . iW E Main st. 
N. B.-BEWARE OF MUSHROO CONCERNS. 





SULTANA MILLS, 126 & 128 EAST 13™ ST., N.Y. » HEADQUARTERS, 35 & 37 VESEY ST., N. ¥. 
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C7o0sby's \tlaltized Pipadiies 
IS A NERVE TONIC AND BRAIN FOOD. 


For Many Years it has been a Standard Preparation 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th Street. N. Y. 


SEN ’ 


The War Papers in “The Century. 


N “Shot 


NOVEMBER. 
DECEMBER. 
JANUARY. 
FEBRUSRVY. | 
MARCH. 
IAT BE FR IN U MBE FR S&S 


) 


Pert 


~USTRATED 


1er-Books- coal 


LIBRARY of CLASSIC PROSE. 


} >¢€ iy 
E NTS. 
PANDARD PORTS, 





TOO-PAIGE CITALOGUT 
land Dramatic Works eratuyr _— 
OF Sears Sens ent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
of Thomas Moore Rane as Adds 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Pub 
39 I’ 


$2.00 5 post 
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